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LINES ADDRESSED TO LADY ELISABETH FOSTER, 
BY GEORGIANA, DUCHESS OP DEVONSHIRE. 

Untutor'd in the pencil's art 

My tints I gather from my heart. 

Where truth and love together trace 

The various heauties of thy face. 

Thy form, acknowledged fair and fine ; 

Thy brow, where sense and sweetness join ; 

Thy smile, the antidote to pain ; 

Thy voice, that never spoke in vain ; 

As diamonds on the crystal trace 

In lines no efforts can efface, 

To please for ever is thy lot — 

Once seen, once loved, and ne'er forgot. 
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PEEFACE. 

Among the mimerous papers, letters, and 
journals, of the late Duchess of Devonshire 
which fell into the hands of her executors, were 
found several small volumes of Anecdotes and 
Biographical Sketches of Distinguished Persons, 
which gives them an interest. The, Duchess 
herself was a person of acknowledged talent, and 
associating with all that were most celebrated at 
home and abroad, no one could be better quali- 
fied than herself in forming a just opinion of 
the persons she came in contact with, and bj 
most of whom she was loved and admired. 

Monsieur Artaud, the First Secretary of the 
French Embassy at Rome, pays a just tribute 
to her memory in the following sketch : 
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2 Avril, 1824. 

L'ltalie a perdu, en quelques mois, trois per- 
sonnages illustres, le Cardinal Consalvi, dont le 
nom a deja passS dans le domaine de I'histoire ; 
la comtesse d* Albany, dont la jeunesse se ratta- 
chait a de royales infortunes, et qui depuis, in- 
spira au public de Florence, a ses beaux arts, 
a la haute societe, dont elle 6tait le centre et le 
premier omement, des regrets de la meme 
nature que ceux dont la ville de Eome se sent 
afflig^e pour plus d*un jour. On y pleure la 
duchesse de Devonshire, qui a expir^ le 30 Mars, 
a 3 heures du matin. 

H n*est pas hors de propos de confondre un 
instant dans la mSme tristesse, ces trois r^eentes 
victimes de la mort. Une estime constante, un 
attrait reciproque les unissaient. Ce concert 
s'entrenait encore dans un esprit de bienveil- 
lance et d'hospitalit^, par les soins qu*il se plaisait 
a prendre pour embellir le s6jour des etrangers 
dans cette partie classique de I'ltalie. 

Mais aujourd'hui nos reflexions n'auront pour 
but que de nous occuper de M™®^ la duchesse de 
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Devonshire. Nous ne nous occuperons pas- 
mSme de la premiere 6poque de sa vie. 

Dans sa patrie, on trouvera des souvenirs, des 
eloges dignes de sa mSmoire. On y dira com- 
ment elle est parvenue, par le charme et la surety 
de son commerce, et surtout par une singuliSre 
capacit4 dans Fart de concilier les esprits, a 
m^riter la confiance de quelques hommes d*Etat 
de cette epoque orageuse. Ses qualit^s essen- 
tielles, parfies de toutes sortes de gr&ces, n'exci- 
taient ni la defiance, ni Fenvie: Famiti^ lui 
arrivait de toutes parts. On sait qu'en son 
pays, son m^rite fut gaite dans toutes les 
classes jusqu'au plus auguste rang. 

Nous devons nous bomer a la partie de sa vie 
qui succeda a de grands malheurs domestiques. 
Elle vint chercher a Itome une seconde patrie. 
Ce fut en 1815, qu*elle s'y resolut. 

Alors commen9a sa liaison avec le cardinal 
GonsaJvi. Elle entra promptement dans le gout 
des arts, attira chez elle les plus c^l^bres artistes, 
Ganova, Oamuccini, Thorwaldsen, Granet, Catel, 
Boguet, Wogt, Chauvin, Agricola, &c. C*est 
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une justice de les nommer tons, car elle 6tait 
entouree de leurs ouvrages. 

En meme terns, elle d^couvrait au Forvrni^ la 
colonne de Phocas, et cette mine sera long- 
temps debont pour s'associer a nos tegrets. 

Dans une voyage a Naples, la duchesse se lia 
avec ParchevSque de Tarente, si connu par ses 
recherclies sur les antiquites de la Grand 
(xr^ce. On eut dit que c'etait I'instinct de sa 
veritable destin^e qui lui avait fait adopter 
ritalie. 

Ses pens^es embrass&rent alors une entreprise 
plus importante, et qui restera comme le monu- 
ment de son gout pour les lettres. EUe con5ut 
Pid^e de son Virgile, id^e^ ing^nieuse qui avait 
pour objet de joindre au charme de Pantique 
po^sie, le tableau des lierux rappel^s dans les 
scenes du Poeme, tels qu'ils existent a present. 
Les chants de Virgile reparurent, dans la traduc- 
tion d'Annibal Caro, avec des gravures dessin^es 
par les artistes les plus distingu^s de Eome. La 
duchesse distribua cette Edition, qui ne fat tiree 
qu'a cent cinquante exemplaires, aux premiers 
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souverains de TEurope, aux principales biblio- 
tli^ques, et a ses amis. 

Sur le inline plan, elle publia une edition de la 
cinqui^me Satyre d'Horace, suivie d'une traduc- 
tion revue par le Card. Consalvi. Tourment^e 
du soin de plaire a I'ltalie, eUe avait encore la 
pens^e d'entreprendre une edition du Dante. La 
mort est venue la surprendre dans I'occupation 
de ce dessein. 

Ce ne serait pas dire assez que de peindre le 
salon de la duchesse de Devonshire, qui 6tait 
encore une esp^ce de Mus^e, comme la reunion 
des strangers et des artistes. EUe 6tait 6gale- 
ment accessible et agreeable aux cardinaux et a 
la noblesse Romaine. C'etait le plus heureux 
melange de la grandeur, de I'esprit et du talent. 
Celle qui faisait les honneurs de cette maison, 
s'en acquittait avec simplicity, elegance et dis- 
cemement. Les nuances de sa politesse 6taient 
infinies. H y a dans les avantages de la nais- 
sance et du rang, je ne sais quel cbarme dont la 
puissance pent agir si beureusement sur les 
amour-propres. Rien n'etait banni d'une societe 
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si prevenante, que la gfine, et les divisions de 
I'esprit de parti. On pent ajouter qu'une per- 
sonne qui n'entrait pas dans cette maison, s'exi- 
lait, pour ainsi dire, des agr^mens de Rome. 

La bienfaisance de la ducliesse etait immense : 
elle 6tait telle, que les pauvres de Eome veulent 
douter, pour leur consolation, si une &me si com- 
patissante n'appartenait pas a leur croyance. 
C'est une inquietude si naturelle a I'homme que 
de chercher, entre lui et son bienfaiteur, de la 
conformity dans les sentimens, qui conduisent a 
une meilleure vie ! 

Ceux qui etaient honoris de I'intimite de la 
ducliesse, craignent que ses jours n'ayent et6 
avances par la perte de son illustre ami, a peine 
elle a survecu deux mois, et ces deux mois elle 
les employait h, ouvrir une souscription, et a 
pr^sider k I'ex^cution de deux medailles en 
rhonneur de la m^moire du Cardinal. 

Eemarquons que les arts accompagnaient 
encore sa tristesse. 

La douleur lui faisait plus de mal qu'^ une 
autre, parcequ'elle 6tait plus concentree. Elle y 
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portait Tine reserve, une delicatesse qui ne Font 
pas quitt^e jusques dans ses demiers momens. 

La duchesse de Devonshire 6tait la plus douce 
des femmes. 

Sa douceur, plein d'intelligence, se rencon- 
trait partout, dans ses sentimens, dans son 
accent, dans toute son action. En parfaite 
harmonic, elle composait la force de son charme. 
C'est encore par la douceur qu'elle conduisait 
ses aflfaires, qu'eUe donnait ses ordres, qu'elle 
entretenait ses aflfections. En amitie, elle n'a 
jamais fait qu'acqu^rir, elle n'a jamais perdu* 

Et qui Pa vu mourir pent dire, s'il est permis 
d'emprunter ici les paroles prononc^es sur la 
tombe d'une princesse d'Angleterre, " Elle fat 
douce avec la mort, comme envers tout le 
monde." 

FEANCE. 

Paris, 4 Mai. 
Eome avoit deja fait une grande perte a la 
mort du Cardinal Consalvi. Comme homme 
d'Etat, il avoit rendu de grands services a 
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I'ltalie, comme protecteur ^clair^ des artsji. on 
le regrettera longtemps. 

La mort vient de frapper encore une personne 
qui, bien que de nation et de sexe diflESrent, par- 
tageoit les nobles gouts du cardinal, et, comme 
lui, savoit entretenir I'amour des sciences et des 
arts, avec ce tact et cette grSxje qui, pour ceux 
qui s'y livrent, est la premiere et la plus douce 
des recompenses. M™® la duchesse de Devon- 
sliire est morte le 30 Mars, a trois heures et 
demie du matin, k la suite d'une maladie inflam- 
matoire qui a dur6 dix jours. 

Toute la viUe de Eome a ^te vivement touch^e 
de cette perte : ce qui lui ^toient attach^a par 
les liens de la parents ou de Pamiti^, les per- 
sonnes avec lesqueUes le gout des arts avoit 
etabli des relations si douce et qui se concen- 
troient aupr^s deM™® la duchesse, les malheureux 
qui, sans la connoitre particuliferement, sentoient 
joumeUement sa presence a Eome, par les eflfets 
de son in^puisable bienfaisance, tous pleurent 
et pleureront longtemps sa perte. 

M°^® la duchesse Devonshire, nee Elisabeth 
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Hervey, veuve en premieres noces de M. Toster, 
6pousa M, le due de Devonshire en 1812. De- 
venue veuve de nouveau, elle quitta 1' Angleterre, 
vint en Italie, et s'etablit k Rome en 1815, 
L'ltalie et Borne en particulier occupent si com- 
plfetement Pesprit, touchent tellement le coeur et 
raj)pellent des souvenirs si grands, si imposans, 
qui se lient si intimement a I'origine et la re- 
naissance de la societe modeme en Europe, qu'il 
n'est pas etonnant de voir les personnes portees 
a la reflexion, et susceptibles d'etre emues par 
les beUes choses, faire de cette contr^e, de cette 
ville, une patrie adoptive qui reponde a tons les 
sentimens g^n^reux du coeur, a tons les besoins 
de Pintelligence. 

Si M°^® la duchesse de Devonshire aimoit bien 
Borne, eUe j 6toit bien aimee. La, dans ses ap- 
partemens, que son gout et ses occupations 
cheries avoient transformes en un esp^ce de 
mus6e, tout ce qu'il y avoit de voyageurs dis- 
tingues sortis de PAngleterre, sa mere-patrie, 
les hommes et les femmes remarquables par leur 
rang, leurs connoissances et leur merite, de 
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quelques contr^es de FEurope qu'Us vinssent, 
6toient admis chez elle. On y jouissoit a la fois, 
et de tout ce que la soci^t^ peut presenter d'im- 
posant, d'agr^able dans les mani^res, de poll dans 
le discours, et de Finestimable avantage d'y pro- 
fiter des conversations solides et instructives que 
le gout de ceUe qui y pr^sidoit, et le choix des 
objects curieux dont on 6toit entour^ faisoient 
toujours naitre. Les savans, les artistes, les anti- 
quaires ne la voyoient jamais sans ^prouver le 
plus vif int^rSt, la plus douce reconnoisance. 
C'est elle qui est ^diteur de la traduction de 
Virgile, par Annibal Caro ; non seulement eUe 
n'^pargna rien pour donner a cet ouvrage un 
grand m^rite typographique, mais eUe employa 
encore les plus habiles artistes d'ltalie, pour 
omer cet ouvrage de gravures repr^sentant les 
lieux d^crits par le poete latin, tels qu'ils sont 
aujourd'hui, 

M"^® la duchesse de Devonshire a encore donn6 
deux Editions successives de la cinqui^me Satire 
d'Horace ou est d^crit le voyage et la route de 
Borne a Brindes. Une suite de gravures repr^sen- 
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tant egalement Tetat actuel des lieux dont parle 
Horace, donne a ce recueil un int^ret veritable. 
La traduction de la Satire a ete revue par le 
Cardinal Consalvi. Les imprimeurs sont, pour 
la premiere edition, Bodoni, pour la seconde, de 
Bomanis. 

Le Passage du Saint-Ooikard, pi^ce de vers 
6crit par la premiere duchesse de Devonshire 
(Georgiana), par J. Delille, re9ut, par les soins de 
la duchesse qui vient de mourir, un omement 
semblable a ceux dont on vient de parler. Cette 
id^e heureuse et piquante, de mettre sous les 
yeux du lecteur la vue des lieux qui ont et^ 
celebres par les poetes, alloit recevoir encore un 
nouveau developpement quand la mort est venue 
frapper M°^® la duchesse. Elle avoit I'intention 
de donner une magnifique edition du DantCy ou 
elle auroit rassemble des vues gravies de tons 
les lieux de I'ltalie, que ce grand poete a 
nomm^s ou d^crits dans ses trois Cantiques, 
I'Enfer, le Purgatoire et le Paradis. 

Son esprit et son gout s'etendoient sur tout ce 
qui est vraiment interessant. Elle ne se bomoit 
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pas a admirer et a faire connoitre les ouvrages des 
temps modemes ; mais elle portoit ^galement son 
attention, elle dirigeoit egalement ses vnes sur les 
choses beUes et cnrieuses de Tantiquit^. Parmi 
plusienrs recherches qui ont et^ faites par ses 
ordres et sa munificence, il faut citer surtout la 
fouille que cette dame fit entreprendre, en 1817, 
pour reconnoitre pr^cis^ment a quel monument 
avoit pu appartenir une colonne en marbre, dont 
la moiti^ sup6rieure sortoit de terre, entre les 
murs du Capitole et les trois colonnes du temple 
de Jupiter Stator. Les antiquaires, que ce monu- 
ment enterre avoit toujours beaucoup occup^s, 
varioient d'opinion entre eux sur son origine. 
Les uns pretendoient que cette colonne avoit 
appartenu a un temple de Jupiter Gustos^ d'autres 
qu'eUe avoit fait partie du pont que Caligula fit 
construire pour joindre le mont Palatin k celui 
du Capitole. 

M™® la duchesse de Devonshire fit fouiller la 
terre autour de la bas de cette colonne, et le 
r^sultat du travail fut la d^couverte d'une in- 
scription sur le pi^destal qui indique precisement 
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que Smungdus Exarque eleva cette colonne en 
608 de I'^re clir^tienne, en Thonneur de I'Empe- 
reur Phocas. Pr^s de cette colonne honoraire on 
trouva encore, en enlevant les terres, les ruines 
de deux pi^destaux qui sans doute supportoient 
eux-memes d'autres colonnes de la m§me esp^ce. 
Cette fouille, importante par son resultat, a con- 
tribu^ a jeter beaucoup de jour et de certitude 
dans Pesprit de ceux qui s'occupent du travail 
difficile qu'offire Petude de la topographic de 
Rome antique; et, sous ce rapport, M™® la 
duchesse de Devonshire a rendu un grand 
service a la science. 

EUe en a egalement rendu aux arts : Ses ap- 
partemens etoient omee de tableaux de tons les 
peintres vivans a Eome, et chez elle ou pouvoit 
prendre une idee juste et avantageuse du degre 
d'habilete des artistes qui s'y trouvent en ce 
moment. C'est par ses soins, c'est a sa demande 
que les pl&tres moulds sur des statues du Par- 
thenon, dont les marbres sont au Musee Britan- 
nique, ont ete envoyes a Rome pour servir de 
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complement a ce qui s'y trouve d^ja de si pre- 
cieux, et ne laisser manquer ceux qui veulent se 
perfectionner dans les arts d'aucun des moyens 
qui peuvent faciliter leurs progr^s. Enfin, au 
milieu de tous ces soins si satisfaisans pour 
Pesprit, dominoient les habitudes les plus cha- 
ritables, les vertus les plus douces. Elle faisoit 
des pensions k plusieurs ^tablissemens pieux; 
elle inventoit des moyens dSlicats pour d^ve- 
lopper et soutenir le talent qui ne pouvoit se 
suffire a lui-mSme, et le nombre des aumdnes 
qu'elle prodiguoit aux mallieureux se trahit par 
celui des louanges et des benedictions qu'on lui 
donne de tous cot^s. 

Sans parler des parens, des amis de M™® la 
duchesse de Devonshire dont les regrets ne pour- 
roient 6tre que si foiblement exprim^s ici, 
combien de personnes qu'elle honoroit d'une 
distinction flatteuse, auxquelles elle temoignoit 
une bienveiUance si douce, ne pourront de long- 
temps parcourir la ville de Eome sans que la 
vue des lieux qui plaisoient tant a cette dame 
ne reveille en eux les plus tristes souvenirs ! 
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Cette colonne de Phocas a laquelle on aimoit a 
joindre le nom de Devonshire, quand M°^® la 
duchesse vivoit, est d^sormais comme un monu- 
ment fon^bre 61ev6 a sa memoire, et qui domine 
cet antique rorum ou elle s'est promen^e tant 
de fois. Us ne pourront passer pr^s de cette 
colonne Antonine sans toumer leurs regards sur 
le palais qu'elle a habits. Us repasseront triste- 
ment dans leur memoire tant d'instans ^coul^s 
au milieu d'une society oii Ton trouvoit la 
noblesse et P^l^gance des mani^res unies a ce 
rapprochement d'id^es que facilite si doucement 
Pamour des sciences et des arts ; ils se souvien- 
dront surtout de M"^® la duchesse, dont les traits 
fins conservoient, malgr6 son flge, Pempreinte de 
r^l^vation de son esprit, et cette expression 
cahne, d^cente, douce et fine, qui fasoit sentir 
combien eUe pensoit noblement pour elle-mSme, 
et avec queUe soUicitude delicate eUe pensoit 
aux autres. 

On 6toit loin de penser lorsque la mort du 
cardinal Consalvi donnoit de si vifs regrets a 
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M™® la duchesse de Devonshire, lorsqu'il y a un 
mois a peine qu'elle pubKoit en trois langues 
une invitation de souscrire pour une m^daille re- 
pr^sentant les traits de cet homme remarquable ; 
on 6toit loin, dis-je, de penser qu'aujonrd'liui les 
personnes qu'elle admettoit dans sa society in- 
time feroient si t6t pour elle ce qu*elle avoit fait 
dans sa douleur pour un autre, et qu'ils seroienfc 
forces de recourir a ces temoignages de respect 
et de regret qui consacrent la douleur, mais qui 
ne la soulagent pas.* 

Pendant toute sa maladie et jusqu'au son 
dernier moment, M™® la duchesse de Devonshire 
a conserve et exprimS une douceur inalterable. 
Lorsque ses sens etoient d^ja engourdis par la 
mort, son intelligence veiUoit toujours sur ce qui 
Pentouroit; et, dans ses demiers soupirs, tons 
ceux qui I'ont vu mourir y ont reconnu les 
accens de quelqu'un qui cherche a donner 



* M. le chevalier Artaud, premier secretaire de I'ambassade 
de France, fait executer une m^daille, par Michelini, repr^- 
sentant M™* la duchesse de Devonshire. On se sert du portrait 
fait par M. Lawrence, pour reproduire ses traits. 
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encore des malrques de tendresse et de bienveil- 
lance a ceux qui Font aimee, assistee, servie 
jusqu'a sa demifere heure. 

D. 
Eome, 12 Avril. 
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Chiswick, 1810. 

Lord Besborough told me that his father 
remember'd the planting of those fine cedars on 
the lawn. They were transplanted from Sutton 
Court, and were about twelve or thirteen feet 
high I think. 

Chiswick was built by Lord Burlington be- 
tween the years 1712 and 1726. It was built 
chiefly from the Marchese Caprara's House, 
built by Palladio, near Vicenza, and the drawing 
of that house by him is at Chiswick. The wings 
were added, from a drawing of Wyat's, by the 
Duke of Devonshire; he began it about 1789, 

E 
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and I think in 1795 or 6 we liv'd in it. The 
improvements in the garden he directed entirely 
himself, and the villa and gardens are really 
beautiful. 

Bousseau liv'd some time at Chiswick Village. 
The Bishop of Peterborough, who had been 
Preceptor to the Duke of Devonshire, took him 
to see Chiswick House. When Eousseau was 
shown the picture of Charles the First by Jansen 
he looked attentively at it, and remarked, "Ha 
Pair du malheur !" 



LADY DOROTHY BOYLE, 

Once the comfort, the joy, the pride of her parents. 

The admiration of all who saw her. 

The delight of all who knew her, 

Bom May 19, 1724, Married (alas !) October 10, 1741, and 

Delivered from extreme misery May 2, 1742. 

This was taken from a picture drawn seven weeks after 

her death (from memory) 

By her most afflicted Mother, 

DoBOTHY Burlington. 

John Faber, fecit, 1744. 
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The above inscription is engrav'd on the 
copper plate engraving of Lady Burlington's 
picture of Lady Euston. 

E. Devonshire. 

Lady Euston's story is a most melancholy 
one : tho' call'd in the inscription Lady Dorothy 
Boyle, she was married to Lord Euston, the 
Duke of Grafton's son, and died in childbed — 
the child not surviving her. Hfer immense for- 
tune centered in Lady Charlotte Boyle, her 
sister, who married Lord Hartington, and was 
mother to the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Richard 
and Lord George Cavendish, and to the Duchess 
of Portland. By her came Burlington House, 
Chiswick and Londsborough, and the Lrish 
estates of Lismore. She was as happy as her 
sister was miserable, but died young in childbed 
of Lord George, not living to be Duchess of 
Devonshire. 



There is a ferryman now living at Twicken- 
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ham who remembers Pope. He says that as a 
boy he used to help his father to row Pope from 
Twickenham to Chiswick, where he was met by 
Lord Burlington's servants, who with the arm- 
chair and desk, in which he sat in the boat, 
carried him up to Chiswick House. We asked 
the ferryman if he used to row him anywhere 
else. " Yes," he said, " often across to see Mrs. 
Blount, she was his favourite madam." " Was 
she handsome ?" " She was comely ; but dear ! 
they all made such a fiiss with Mr. Pope and his 
writing ; it was a company of them that did it, 
and not he alone." The good old man did not 
seem to us very partial to Pope, and seem'd to 
think he was helped by his Mends. 
1813. 



1810. 
I ask'd Dr. Blane, who was well acquainted 
with Mr. H. Cavendish, if it was true that Mr. 
C. had never seen the experiment of his own dis- 
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covery, that oxigene and inflameable air would 
produce water — ^for so I had been told. He said 
that it was not strictly so, and gave me this 
account: — ^A Swedish chemist had tried to elec- 
trify these two airs, and had produced an explo- 
sion, but nothing more, and he thought that 
these airs were annihilated. But Mr. Cavendish, 
in reasoning upon it, decided in his own mind 
that this could not be the case; he tried the 
experiment, and on a close examination of the 
glass he saw there a dew. He weighed the glass, 
and found that it had not lost any of its weight ; 
he tried the experiment increasing the ingre- 
dients, and the water fell from the glass ! Dr. 
Blane added that this discovery was of great 
importance, both as to the vegetable system and 
the human body ; that they knew that vegetables 
were nourished by water, but not how, before 
this experiment had been made. 
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July 12, 1811. 
Lord Wellington has written to the Ministers, 
" That if the French should advance with such 
an overwhelming force as rumour said, that they 
might trust to him, that he isvould neither risk a 
dubious battle nor a dear bought victory ; but 
to advance thus, they must drain their strong 
places, which the Spaniards may then recover ;" 
and he adds, ^^ I am master of my mode and 
time of retreat, and of where I choose to make 
my stand ; if they follow they play my game 
for me." 



Paris, 1814. 
I ask'd Denon about the long disputed ques- 
tion of whether Bonaparte did, or not, order his 
sick soldiers at Jaffa to be shot. He said posi- 
tively not, but that it was true that he had 
ordered the Turks to be shot on finding that his 
provisions grew scarce. He told me that it was 
true that Bonaparte had gone into the hospitals, 
and had touch'd the soldiers to convince them 
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that they had not the plague. " La crainte," 
said Denon, " est ce qu'on trouve de plus fiineste 
pour ceux qui sont atteint de cette maladie, de 
sorte que PEmpereur, le General Bonaparte 
alors, entra, et leurs dit, Vous voyez bien que ce 
n'est point la peste que vous avez, puisque je 
vous touche.*^ I think there is real greatness 
of mind in this, tho' his interest of course urg'd 
him to so courageous an effort ; still there' is a 
grandeur in it that I admired. 

The fine column in the Place Vendome, which 
is made of the cannon taken from the enemy, 
cost about £70,000, Denon told us — an incon- 
ceivably small sum I think. The embellishments 
of Paris are, I think, generally in very good 
taste ; but Bonaparte had the bad taste to put 
his N. even on those buildings which he has 
only repaired, so that an N. is seen on the old 
Louvre, which was built by Louis XIV., and on 
the garden front of Versailles. 

The triumphal arch in the Place du Carousel 
is well executed, but too small, and ill-placed ; 
that which is begun at I'Etoile is very handsome. 
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Adrien de Montmorency told me that one day, 
in 1804, they saw a carriage and six horses pass 
on the Boulevards with a strong escort. " C'est 
quelque prisonier de marque, disions nous, et le 
lendemain k dejeuner nous apprimmes par la 
gazette, le ' Moniteur,* que le Due D'Enghien 
avait ^t^ jug^, condamne et fiisile^ Yous ne 
pouvez concevoir," he said, " les moments d'in- 
quietude que nous passammes le jour, que 
sachant Marie Louise en travail d'enfant, nous 
entendimmes tirer le cannon des Invalides. 
Nous savions que si c'6tait un gar9on en tirerait 
100 pieces et si une fille 20, quand cela vint au 
vingtiemme, vingt et un, vingt deuxidme, ah, on 
pouvoit se tromper; vingt trois encore possible, 
mais vingt quatre, 25, ah pour le coup c'6toit 
sure, et son bonheur, et son pouvoir paroissait, 
hors de toute atteinte." 



November, 1814. 
Marshall Macdonald told me that after the 
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battle of Liepsic he had with difficulty pass'd 
the river, the bridge, by Bonaparte's orders, 
being blown up. He saw Poniatowsky's horse 
plunge and disappear ; he heard the cries and 
groans of those who stood on the bank calling to 
him, and conjuring him to save them, which he 
could not do, but that the horror of the scene, 
and of that day, would never leave his mind. 
Wet, harrass'd and fatigued, he escap'd to this 
side of the river, and, as soon as he could move 
on, arrived where Bonaparte's head quarters 
were. He found him sitting in his tent. He 
went in. B. said to him, " Eh bien, Mar^chal^ 
contez moi ce qui a pass6." He did so, but, as 
he told me, his blood boiling to see Bonaparte's 
indifference to the misery he had been the cause 
of. Macdonald, exhausted almost, when he had 
done speaking ask'd to retire to change his 
clothes and rest himself. " Oui," said Bonaparte, 
" vous pouvez vous retirer," and not a word of 
interest for him, or commiseration for his 
wretched army. 



1 
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November 3, 1814. 

I din^d at the Duke of Wellington's. I sat 
between him and Mar^chal Gouvian de St. Cyr, 
and opposite to us the Duchess of Wellington 
sat between Soult and Macdonald. Last year 
in this month who that had foretold such a 
dinner but would have been considered as mad. 

St. Cyr told me, as Macdonald had done be- 
fore, that he thought Bonaparte's faculties im- 
paired, and that the increase of his size had 
abated his activity. He said he thought his 
career in Europe over, at least as to France, but 
that he had the idea of fate having something 
still in reserve for him. 

Soult looked very savage. When I said to 
him I had found '^ de grands embellissemens k 
Paris," he answer'd, "Vous avez trouv6 tout 
boulevers6 n'est ce pas, Madame ?" I did not 
know what he meant hardly, and could only 
enlarge upon the beauty of the town. 

The Duke of Wellington said to me at dinner, 
" Soult was the only one with whom I could 
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have no jfriendly or even civil intercourse ; he 
is quite savage.'* He certainly looked so. The 
Duke of Wellington said he was very clever, 
but plac'd Massena higher, and Bonaparte 
highest of all in the field, as he repeated more 
than once, " Mind, I say in the field /" 

I ask'd the Duke of Wellington which he 
thought was the hardest contested battle. He 
said that which was fought for the defence of 
the siege of Almeida, and that of the Pyrenees. 
I ask'd him if he had ever felt doubtful of suc- 
cess. " No, never," he said, " a something 
within me made me feel confident." 



i'WMM»i>W^»»»^»»^^^^^^ 



Talma told us that Bonaparte had said to 
him, " Si ComeiUe avoit v6cu de mon temps, je 
I'aurois fait mon premier ministre." He us*d to 
talk to him about his mode of acting, and in 
acting the part of Cesar he told him, "H ne 
faut pas faire si fin au trone, il faut prononcej 
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en mepris pour les Bomains qui ^coutent, mais 
non comme la vraie pens6e de Cesar.^ 



99 



February, 1815. 

Bonaparte hearing that Lord Ebrington was a 
nephew of Lord Grenville's, invited him to Elba. 
They had much conversation on interesting sub- 
jects, "And," added Lord Ebrington, " he own*d 
to the murthers at Jaffa ; but that Talleyrand 
had excited him to the murder of the Due 
D'Enghien.'* This must be a story. 

Mr. Douglas is particularly struck with his 
openness in talking on so many things, his per- 
fect calm and contentedness in his present situa- 
tion. He talks of himself in the third person. 
Of Prance, he said, talking of Belgium, " H y 
a dans Vint^rieur de la France une bouillante 
jeunesse qui brule pour la guerre, il leur faut un 
souverain qui aime la gloire. Les Bourbons sont 
de grands seigneurs ; ils aiment la chasse, les 
depenses, mais les Fran9ais aiment la gloire. 



^ 
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et " then, stopping himself, "Mais ces choses 

ne me regardent plus, je suis im homme mort.'' 

Mr. Douglas told me how completely he was 
taken in by Bonaparte, who was the best actor 
he ever saw, assuming an air of frankness and 
sincerity that quite deceived him. 

September, 1815. 



W/\/X^^^\M^^W^'>^k/\/V>Ny* 



Que faire dans un lieu? ^ 
Oil Pennui depuis le Lundi, 
Yous m^ne jusqu'au Samedi 

Sans YOUS laisser une heure franche. 
En vain des langeurs du Mardi 
On espere le Mecredi 

De pouvoir prendre la revanche 
Pas plus Mecredi que Jeudi, 

* Dragninan ; mais r^ellemant, Aix. These were written 
bj Monsieur Desnojers, a descendant of Madame de Grig^ans. 
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Bref, on y pleure le Dimanche, 
Maa3 sans avoir ri Yendredi." 



Napoleon Bonaparte arriva a Gap le Dimanclie 
au soir 6°^ de Mars, 1815, il envoya chercher le 
lendemain le Maire, Mons. D- Abou, qui ne voulut 
point aller le voir. Bonaparte envoya la troi- 
sidme fois son Aide de Camp, et le Maire se 
rendit aupr^s de lui. Voici leur conversation: — 

Bonaparte. — Vous ne vouliez done pas me 
voir, Mons. le Maire P 

Le Maire. — Je ne croyais pas, monsieur, que 
cela fat necessaire. 

B. — Que dit-on de moi, Mons. le Maire, que 
pense-t-on de mon arriv6 en France P 

Le M. — On pense que vous vener apporter la 
guerre civile. 

B. — On se trompe. Monsieur. H n*y aura pas 
un coup de fusil tir6. J'irai a Paris sans qu'on 
brule une amorce. De deux choses Pune — ou la 
troupe est pour moi, ou elle est contre moi, si 
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elle est pour moi, mon affaire est faite, si elle est 
contre moi, mon parti est pris : je marche entre 
le trone et I'^chaffaud. 

Le M. — Mais en supposant, Monsieur, que la 
troupe soit pour vous, croyez vous que les puis- 
sances ^trang^res ne yiendront pas au secours de 
Louis XVm? 

B. — Je ne les crains pas, je leur ai donn^ du 
fil a tordre. Elles n'ont pas le temps de s*occu- 
per des autres. 



The three allied sovereigns were all together 
at a private theatre when the news was brought 
them in a note from Talleyrand that Bonaparte 
was landed in France. The Emperor of Austria 
received it and seem*d thunder struck. "H parut 
frapp6 d'^tonnement," (as the person told Jules 
de P.) " il se leva et appela le Eoi de Prusse et 
I'Empereur Alexandre dans I'embrasure d'une 
fenStre. On fit appeler un des ministres, puis 
un autre, puis un troisi^me, et ce fut la dans cette 
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embrasure qu'on forma la resolution de faire 
cette premiere declaration du Congr^s. Mais 
pensez k I'etonnement et a la curiosity de 
Taudience. 

" L'Empereur Alexandre s'accusa d'avoir agit 
avec imprudence et d'etre la cause de ce nouveau 
malheur pour I'Europe dans le debarquement de 
Bonaparte, et declara qu*il y mettrait toute ses 
resources a y remedier." 



V 



Lucca Baths, August, 1815. 
Princess Borgbese is at the Bagni della Villa. 
The Officer appointed to guard her was desir'd 
by the Governor to inform her of the surrender 
of Bonaparte to Captain Maitland, and that he 
was to be taken to England. Her grief and 
despair are extreme. She threw herself on the 
ground, shed torrents of tears, and is quite 
wretched. She wished to see Mrs. B — — , who 
had called on her. She wanted to follow Bona- 
parte to England; Mrs. B — — persuaded her 
not. She said she was ready to follow him any 
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and every where. She talk'd a great deal of 
her brother Napoleon, and Maria Louisa. Of 
TAutrichienne she said, "II nous sacrifioit a 
eUe, il nous a places sur des trones, des fauteuils, 
des tabourets, des chaises, et par terre devant 
elle." 



Florence, 1815. 
Monsieur Fabroni told me that the origin of 
FoucWs disgrace with Bonaparte was during 

the Campaign in , when we menaced the 

Coast, no troops hardly were left in France, and 
Fouche contrived in a very short space of time 
to collect an army, and to protect the Coast. 
Bonaparte, on his return to Paris, was jealous 
of Fouclie's power. He ask'd him to bring him 
his correspondence with him, Fouchi suspected 
that he wanted to deprive him of these docu- 
ments for his justification, if it should come to 
that, and answer'd that he had burned Bona- 
parte's letters. Bonaparte furious, said his 
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letters ought to have been placed in the Ar- 
chives of the Empire, and disbelieving the as- 
sertion, sent officers to search Fouche*s house. 
They did not find the papers, and the Minister 
of Police was order'd to Rome, but with a 
mission to cover his disgrace. At Florence? 
however, and in this very hotel (Quatres 
Nations), Fouch6 was arrested on some pretext, 
and ordered into exile in France. 

Fouch6, tho* so sanguinary at one time, and 
a regicide, render'd the greatest services to the 
emigrants returned to France. 

Fabroni, tho' a great Bonapartist, own*d that 
Bonaparte (which Denon had denied to me) had 
ordered the physician, Desanch to give poison or 
laudanum to those soldiers of his, who could not 
recover, that the physician answer'd, " Je suis 
medecin pour guerir les malades, non pour les 
tuer." Bonaparte answer'd, " Vous ne serez 
jamais un grand homme avec ces scrupules." 
"Ehbien," repondit le MMecin, "je serai un 
honete homme, ce qui vaut mieux.'' 
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October, 1815. 
i heard the other day that Monsieur (the 
Comte D'Artois) met Talleyrand one day, and 
said to him, " C'est done vous. Monsieur, qui me 
bannissez des conseils de sa Majept^?" To 
which Talleyrand answered, "Monseigneur m'en 
remerciera, quand il est Roi." 



Bonaparte said to Captain Maitland on board 
the "Northumberland," "Louis XVIII. aura 
assez a faire s'il veut garder Talleyrand et 
Fouch^, qui se detestent/' Captain Maitland 
ask'd him whom he thought would get the better 
of those two, to which Bonaparte answered, 
"Talleyrand est le plus adroit, il fera sauter 
rautre." 



Luchesini told me, as we were talking of 
Bonaparte's early ambitious views, that in 1801 
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he and the rest of the Corps Diplomatique were 
at the Tuilleries; Bonaparte all of a sudden 
said, "Demain rapelle un ^v^nement bien extra- 
ordinaire." The Foreign Ministers, not imme- 
diately recollecting what he meant, were silent. 
Luchesini show'd by his countenance that he 
knew what he meant, on which Bonaparte tum'd 
to him and said, " N'est ce pas, Mons. Luche- 
sini, demain est un grand jour ?" " C'est le 10 
d'Aoust demain," said Luchesini. " Oui," said 
Bonaparte, stepping forward, " et si Louis XVI. 
avoit montrfe autant de courage la," (pointing to 
the Carousel) " qu'il a montre de la resignation 
la" (pointing to the Place de Louis XV. where 
he was executed) " il seroit encore aujourd'hui 
dans ces apartements, on ne renverse pas si 
facilement une structure comme la Monarchie 
Fran9aise." 



Earlier than this, as Massena told us, in 1797, 
when Bonaparte said to him, " Massena, ne vou- 
droit tu pas etre du Directoire ?" Massena an- 
swer'd, "Mais non, je ne me connois pas en 
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politique, mais toi ne voudroit tu pas en 6tre 
un?" "Moi," said Bonaparte, "avec cinque 
imbeciles, jamais ! moi seul, oui." . 



Eome. 

Monsieur Jordan told me that at Paris, when 
mottoes and devices were the fashion, the Due 
de Eovigo said his was, " L'Empereur, Dieu, et 
puis I'honneur." " To prove," Monsieur Jca*dan 
said, " to what a degree Bonaparte had demo- 
ralised the nation." 

Jordan is brother to Camille. 



Eome, January, 1816. 
Akerblad, a Swede, was remarking that Bona- 
parte always said something disagreeable, and 
lik'd to mortify people. When he came to Genoa 
he ask'd them of how many their Academy was 
composed. They answer'd of sixty odd. "A 
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siete dotti tutti," said Bonaparte, and then 
added, that they were a commercial town, and 
had never produced any men of letters. To 
which one of the Academy answer'd, " Cabrera 
and Frugoni." The first was an eminent writer 
in the XVIth century, I think, and the latter an 
agreeable poet who died about twenty years 
ago ; so that it proved he was ignorant of the 
subject he was discoursing upon. 



Rome, February 1, 1817. 

Luchesini saw an eminent lawyer to-day, who 
was employed by Bonaparte, and whom the 
Cardinal Secretary of State is now employing. 
The three Bourbon Princes are again teazing 
the Pope to send Lucien away, but he has again 
answer'd, that unless all the allied Sovereigns 
require it, he cannot send persons away who are 
in distress, and who conduct themselves pro- 
perly and quietly in his States. 

Princess Borghese obtain'd an audience of 
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H. H. to sollicit a commission to judge and 
decide between her and her husband. The Pope 
told her he wish'd to try to mediate between 
them first. 



^tm0^0t0^0*f*0^fm0^0^0*^0^^>0^ 



Lord Carlisle told me, in 1801, at Castle 
Howard, a curious anecdote. Many years ago, 
he went with George Selwyn and the late Lord 
Orford to see a person at Twickenham. Lord 
Orford sat down in an arm chair that was there, 
and said, " I must tell you what Lady Fitzwil- 
liam (the tish one) told me in this very chair. 
Sir Mathew Decker was her father, and Mr. 
Germain, husband to Lady Betty Germain, 
having read the Gospel of St. Mathew, was so 
struck, he said, with the beauties of it, that he 
bequeathed her an annuity, as a hommage to 
the memory of her father. Sir Mathew, whom 
he caird, and believ'd to be, St. Mathew, and 
she actually enjoy 'd the annuity in consequence 
of this belief of his.'* 
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ON THE BIRTH OF AN INFANT. 

The mom that usher'd thee to life, my child ! 
Saw thee in tears, while all around thee smil'd ; 
Whence summoned hence to thy eternal sleep, 
Oh! may'st thou smile, tho'all around thee weep. 

Z. 



THE MONODY OF CAROLAN, THE 

IRISH BARD, 

On the Death of his Wife. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE OLD IRISH. 

Were mine the choice of intellectual fame. 
Of spelful song, and eloquence divine. 

Painting's sweet flower. Philosophy's pure flame. 
And Homer's lyre, and Ossian's harp were mine; 

The splendid arts of Erin, Greece, and Rome, 
. In Mary lost, would lose their wonted grace, 

All would I give, to snatch her from the tomb. 
Again to fold her in my fond embrace. 
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Desponding, sick, exhausted with mj grief. 

Awhile the founts of sorrow cease to flow. 
In vain ! — ^I rest not — Sleep brings no relief; 

Cheerless, oompanionless, I wake to woe. 
Nor birth, nor beanij, shall again alhire. 

Nor fortune win me to another bride ; 
Alone, rU wander, and alone endure. 

Till death restore me to mj dear one's side. 

Once ev'ry thought, and ev*ry scene was gay, 

Friends, mirth, and music, all mj hours 
employed. 
Now doom'd to mourn my last sad years away, 

My life a solitude ! — ^my heart a void ! 
Alas, the change ! — ^to change again no more ! 

For ev'ry comfort is with Mjlry fled ; 
And ceaseless anguish shall her loss deplore, 

Till age and sorrow join me with the dead. 



Adieu each gift of Nature and of Art, 
That erst adom'd me in life's early prime ! 

The cloudless temper, and the social heart, 
The soul ethereal, and the flights sublime ! 



H 
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Thy loss my Mary, chac'd them from my breast ! 

Thy sweetness cheers, thy judgment aids no 
more: 
Thy muse deserts an heart with grief opprest, 

And lost is ev'ry joy that charmed before ! 



Ante meos oculos tanquam Presentis Imago 
Hseret et extinctum Vivere Fingit Amor. 

Te dulcis frater, te solo in litore mecum 
Te veniente die, te decedente vocabo. 

O dolce, caro, o mio fedel Germano, 
Che qui sei morto e so che vivi in Cielo, 
E d'una vita v*hai fatto guadagno 
Che non ti puo mai tor caldo ne gelo, 
Perdona mi se ben vede che io piango 
Poiche d'esser rimaso mi querelo 
E che a tanta letizia io non son teco 
Non gia perche quaggai tu non sia meco. 
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Copied May 21, Rome, 1817, in Cardinal 
Consalvi's garden, which is on the site of the 
littus pnlchrum. These inscriptions were put 
up by him on the loss of his brother, Marchese 
Andrea Consalvi, whom he loved with uncommon 
affection. He always carries a small picture of 
this brother every where with him ; when the 
Cardinal arrived in England, in 1814, the 
Custom House officers at Dover seized this por- 
trait which extremely affected Consalvi, who 
offered to pay anything they chose to name for 
it. On its being made known, however, to Lord 
Liverpool, the picture was restored directly. 



22nd Chapter of Jeremiah. 

" O earth, earth, earth, hear the word of the 
Lord. 

" Thus saith the Lord, Write ye this man 
childless, a man that shall not prosper in his 
days: for no man of his seed shall prosper, 
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sitting upon the throne of David, and rulin g 
any more in Judah." 



December 23, 1817. 
Yesterday, letters mentioned that a clergy- 
man at Cheltenham preach'd a sermon, his text 
being the first line of the above, and ending by 
saying that he dar'd not quote the rest, but 
telling the congregation to read the remaining 
verse at home. 



April 12, 1818. 
Cardinal Consalvi told us to night at my 
brother*s, where he came to take leave of him, 
that when he was at Paris, in that year that 
Bonaparte brought the Pope a prisoner to Fon- 
tainbleau, he went to see Josephine, then 
divorced, and living at Malmaison, tho' he 
would not go any where else. There were 
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several persons in her apartment, slie said to 
him apart in a low voice, " Auriez vous jamais 
cm me trouver ici?" She seem'd touched at 
the mark of attention which he showed her by 
coniing ; for the Pope being in fact a prisoner, 
Consalvi would not go to any of the persons in 
place or power. 



Consalvi. 1815, Eome. 
His first journey Paris 5 the French Minister 
at Eome persuading it, Consalvi on arrival 
ask'd to go as Cardinal quand le ponrrait; went 
in blue and red stockings ; three consuls ; sud- 
den speech; that everything should be con- 
cluded in five days. Consalvi answered that 
he hoped in four. 

Introduced by private staircase, then suddenly 
amidst aU the General Officers, &c. 

Arrived at night; sent to know when he 
could receive him ; tout de suite ; ready to sign ; 
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found the articles changed; remonstrated; 
obtained some redress, but forced to return to 
Eome with the Articles, but held firm. Bona- 
parte anxious to publish the Concordat in forty 
dajs. 

When Consalyi arrived, on all the churches 
was written: 

" A I'amitie, k la jeunesse," &c., 



without a priest to be seen. 

Bonaparte said to him, " Monsieur le Cardi- 
nal, il nous faut la Eeligion; il faut envoyer 
dans 5 jours." 

Talleyrand sent a report with a note in the 
margin, " La demande de Cardinal Consalvi re- 

tarde ; PafFaire de en train." Consalvi 

told that Bonaparte was pleased with him. 
Bonaparte angry he was not in fall cardinaPs 
dress. Concordat published in August, 1802. 
Bonaparte makes the Pope dismiss Consalvi in 
1806 or 1807. 

Pope carried off to Savona ; eight cardinals 
sent for to Paris to arrange. 
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Bonaparte at the Levee with six Kings at it ; 
he names Cardinal Pietri as the oldest, and 
Cardinal Consalvi to treat. Then, raising his 
voice, said, *^ Monsieur le Cardinal, si vous etiez 
reste ala tfite des affaires, les choses n'en seroient 
pas ou elles en sont ; vouz avez de I'esprit, la 
connoissance des hommes, des resources. C^est 
moi que a eu tort de vous faire renvoyer. Tout 
ceci n'aurait pas eu lieu." 

Consalvi answered firmly, " Votre Majesty se 
trompe, elles serait tout de meme." Bonaparte 
repeated, in a louder and angry voice, what ho 
asserted, and went to the other side of the 
room. Consalvi, indignant at his attempting 
to assign a different conduct to him from what 
he would have held, stepped out of his place, 
and said, " J'ai eu Phonneur de dire a votre 
Majesty qu*il se trompe, j'aurai fait tout de 
meme." Bonaparte went away suddenly, and 
flung the door. 
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VOLTAIRE ATT ROI DE PRUSSE, EN RENVOYANT LA 

CLEF DE CHAMBELLAN. 

Je Pai re^u avec tendresse, 
Et je la rends avec douleur ; 

Tel un amant a sa maitresse, 

Eend le portrait, cher a son coeur. 



Marcli 25, 1821. 
Cammuccini told me that nineteen years ago 
a Vignerol had made an affidavit that in the 
wood of Vahnonton, near Palestrina, he had 
observed his horse, whom he had tied to a tree,' 
make a violent start upon perceiving a hole in 
the ground near him. That the man on per- 
ceiving this examined the hoUow, and seeing 
some steps had gone down a few of them and 
perceiv'd a figure standing upright ; that terri- 
fied at this appearance, he had doubted whether 



to proceed, tlmt, howerer, obserring that 
.the figme was motionless, he had Tentm^d 
on, and pnshing his stick Mazzaiello on before 
him, he found that the figoie was a statne. He 
descended sereral steps and with his cane ascer- 
tained that there were twelve niches in a circular 
room, and twelve statues. He now retum'd, 
not daring to go on in the dark, and uncertain 
of his way, but ascertained that the steps were 
marble, and on coming up he heap'd branches 
and stones near the opening that he might find 
ib again. He gave notice to Prince Barberini, 
to whom the land belongs, and they were to 
agree on the terms on which the excavation was 
to be made. The revolution, and the French, 
however, put a stop to that, and four years ago, 
when Cammuccini and his brother went to 
Palestrina to inquire about the place, the man 
either had, or pretended to have, forgot tlio 
place ; the snow impeded their excursions, tlio 
banditti sometimes had their asylum there, and 
in short it remains unexplored. 

At Gabi the forum was perfect, and a fiii« 
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drawing of it was made for my father.''*" In the 
middle was a pedestal for a statue, and a double 
row of pillars all round, the bases of aU remain- 
ing and broken columns on some, as foro 
Trajano is now. The French again stopped 
this by levying such heavy contributions that 
P. Borghese (the father) could not continue 
them. But Cammuccini says that by removing 
the earth it would again appear as it did, the 
forum and the pedestals of the columns. The 
lake has been formed by a volcano. They believe 
that the Villa of Sejanus, at Palestrina, may be 
the place where the man observed the statue. 

Pietro da Cortona had a house in the Pedac- 
chia which is painted on the outside, and is 
opposite to San Marco, where Madame Lucretia 
is (Iside), and from hence you see ruins of the 
Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 



April 7, 1821. 
In an excursion to Frascati yesterday with 

• The Earl of Bristol, Bishop of Deny. 
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Miss Berrys, Lord C. Lindsay, Lord Colchester, 
Rev. D. Sommers, &c., Cammuccini, who went 
with us, mentioned that the Apollo was found 
in the reign of Julius II., under the direction 
of Raphael, who came from Capo d'Anzio so 
delighted with its extreme beauty that he went 
straight to the Vatican and insisted on waking 
the Pope to give him a description of it. 

Julius II., impatient to see a statue of such 
beauty, got up, order'd his carriage to be got 
ready, set off, and by torch light not only went 
to see the statue, but had it placed in a case, 
and transported to Eome, before he would return 
himself. 



H Bassorilievo in Campidoglio nell' entrone 
del Museo, a mano sinistra rappresenta i Trojani, 
che trovano la Scrofa, annunziatagli dal Tevera. 

Por le Scale del Palazzo dei Conservatori; il 
Bassorilievo rappresentante Mezio, che cade 
neUa Palude. 

Al Museo Yaticano nella Sala del Meleagro, 
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vi 6 il Bassorilievo rappresentante Enea e 
Lavinia. 



A first volume to be sent to Cardinal Spina, 
and to the Library at Mantua ; and at Lyons to 
M, Artaud, Director of the Museum there.* 

E. D. July, 1821. 



Eome, June 5, 1822. 
Cammuccino, in talking of Pasquino, yesterday 
said that it was an Ulysses, and of the finest 
Greek sculpture. Its name is owing to having 
been found in the shop of a man call'd Pasquin, 
who was of a satirical character, and who said 
sharp and bitter things. This man died ; the 
shop was sold, and the house either repaired or 
pull'd down, I forget which; but the statue was 
found, and when any satire was written it was 

* This probably relates to the illustrated Virgil. 
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affixed to the statue in commemoration of the 
owner. 



Baveno. 
We went to the Isola Bella, and there saw 
(but faintly) what Bonaparte had written on a 
tree : " Batalia." It was the first time he went 
to Milan, and whilst still only General, and is 
carved on the rind of the largest laurel I ever 
saw — quite a tree, like a good siz'd elm tree. 
Was it Ml omen of his future glory, and did he 
so chuse it as great was his glory — and great 
his downfall ? — never was greater moral lesson 
given to man. 



Castelamare, August 27, 1822. 
I went to Pompeii, taking Chevalier Bocca- 
pianola with me, and Dr. Quin. The Pantheon 
is so called but not proved. The paintings are 
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beautifoll, particularly a woman playing on the 
lyre, a Penelope and Ulysses, a Greek Philo- 
sopher — quite alive — and some others. In the 
center are pedestals for twelve statues, which 
gave the idea of its being a Pantheon, The 
building was not finished. Two statues were 
found there, one of the Emperor Claudius, and 
the other a Messalina. The drapery of the 
Emperor is painted a fine pink. The sculpture 
of both is very good, and Messalina, all but the 
hands, is very perfect. Few men are at work, 
but they were digging out a shop ; the upper 
part of the counter was all marble. On a wall 
was a pretty little sculptured bird. 



January 16, 1824. 
" Les lois organiques fdrent publics par Bona- 
parte sous la mSme date que le Concordat, pour 
faire croire qu'elles avoient 6t^ faites, en mfeme 
temps ; quoique ajoutes apr^s par lui. Pie VII. 
s'en est plaint et dans une allocution a fortement 
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d^clar^ contre les loix orgauiques, et centre la 
mani^re de les introduire. Napoleon publia une 
autre Edition du Concordat avec une petite n6te 
qui semblait attribuer ce mecontentemente du 
Pape a ces droits de I'Eglise Galicane. 

" Bonaparte fit apr^s a peu pr^s la m§me chose 
pour le traite qu'il voulu faire avec le Pape : 
quand celui ci ^toit a Fontainbleau ; le Pape 
consentit a certaines bases sur lesquelles on 
pouvoit traitor, et Bonaparte le publia comme 
^tant fait." 



Consalvi, and about twelve other Cardinals, 
determined not to attend at Napoleon's marriage 
with Marie Louise. FoucM called him aside 
at the first circle de reception which Napoleon 
held, and said to him, " Se peut-il, M. le Car- 
dinal, qu*il J a des Cardinaux qui veulent s'ab- 
senter du marriage de I'Empereur." Consalvi 
answered, " J'ignore, Monsieur, s*il y a le parti, 
que vous croyez, mais s*il existe, vous en voyez 
un." " Oh, mon cher Cardinal !** said Fouch^, 
" que me dites vous ? au nom de Dieu pensez y. 
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reflechissez/* " J'ai reflechi, je vols la chose 
comme cela, je suis trop franc et loyal pour ne 
pas vous le dire." Foucli6 apprehended danger 
for him ; " Vous fites trop marquant pour que 
cela n'irrite pas I'Bmpereur, j'en suis au des- 
espoir.** After this, was a third reception. They 
had been invited to the other, the circle, and 
then to the marriage. To the reception after the 
marriage the twelve who had seceded with him 
thought perhaps they had better go ; Consalvi 
thought not, and that probably they might meet 
with insult. They persisted, and he gave way. 
Napoleon in a rage order'd all those Cardinals 
who had not been at the marriage to be told to 
leave the Palace. " Je le leur avoit predit,** 
said Consalvi. 



During the Roman Republick, Consalvi was 
imprisoned in the Castle of San Angelo, having 
beennam'd Secretary of the Military Commission 
by Pius VI. The Republicans condemn'd him 
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to banishment, and to being conveyed thro* the 
principal street of Borne on an ass. Prince 
Chigi went to the prison to apprise him, that 
he might be prepared to meet so trying a cir- 
cumstance; but Consalvi, unmov'd, only an- 
swered, "Poca m'importe la maniere per che 
mi lascian andare a vedere el Papa" — Pius VI. 
who was then a prisoner, and at the Carbosa. 
So early did Consalvi*s great mind and fearless 
character show itselt 

Prince Chigi told this anecdote to d'Appony. 

January 29, 1824. 



QTJADBI DI SALVATOB BOSA EXISTENTI IN BOMA. 



Due Vedute in Casa Spada, piccioli quadri di 
bellissima maniere. 

Due quadri grande in Palazzo Colonna rap- 
presentando Puno St. Giovanni, che predica ad 
un groppo di persone, suo Capo d*opera, ed altro 
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esprimente St. Giovanni. Figura sola di minori 
merito. 

Due Vedute in piccioli quadri, in Palazzo 
Corsini. 

Una Marina bellissima, nell' GaUeria Eas- 
pigliosi. 

St. Girolumo nel deserto, di grandezza natu- 
rale, neUa Gulleria Barbarini. Opera bellissima 
per la bravura del pannello. Quadro d*Altare 
neUa Cliiesa di St. Giovanni di Fiorentini: 
opera di molto merito. 

Belisario con Faese magnifico in Palazzo 
Doria. 

Una Marina ed un Eitratto nella colleccione 
di Camuccini. 

QUADBI ED IMITAZZIONE ATTBIBUITI AL 

MEDESIMO. 

Un Filosofo in Palazzo Chigi ove si pretende 
rappresentato egli stesso. 

Una meza nella stessa Casa. 

Una Strega, ed altro Quadro di Soldati nella 
GuUeria di Campidoglio. 
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Due Quadri rappresentanti scogli con acqua 
in Casa Spada. 

QUADBI OBIGINALI DELLO STESSO BECENTEMENTE 

PAETITI DA SOMA. 

Marina con miracolo di Nostro Signore della 
moneta troyata nel Pesce, acquistata da Lord 
Milton. 

Tutti i Quadri della Capella di Monte Santo 
ora esistente nella Galleria di S. A. R. il Prin- 
cipe Don Leopoldo di Napoli. 



1790. 

In Rousseau's Confessions, the blanks have 
been thus filVd up to me : 

Madame de B e, Bellegarde. 

Comtesse de H 1, Houdetot. She was 

daughter to the Marquis D'Epinay, and sister^ 
in-law to the other friend of Rousseaux. 

Madame D' , D'Epinay. 

The Comte de St. Lambert was the Author of 
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Les Saisons, and the lover of Madame d'Hou- 
detot, and Madame d'Houdetot was the model 
on which Rousseau wrote his Julie in the 
Nouvelle H^loise. She was living still in 1802. 

Madame Dupin was wife to a Fermier General. 

Madame D'Epinay died in 1787. 

Madame de Boufflers is very angry with the 
Baronne de Stael for having promoted the pub- 
lication of these confessions.* 



My dear Madam — ^I trouble you with a note 
of the famous Countess of Devonshire that I 
found some years ago, and have been very de- 
sirous ever since to enquire if the Devonshire 
Family have any history of that extraordinary 
lady, who kept up her connexion with her family 
in Scotland, and I have a very curious Bible 



* " Ckderie des Dames Frangaises.*' It is written by Mon- 
sieor de Senac, who is the Author (with the Bishop D'Auton 
Talleyrand) of the second part of the "Gallerie des Etats 
Generanx." 
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she sent to her goddaughter. Lady Christian 
Bruce. 

If you can procure me any information I shall 
be much obliged, but I can hardly ask you to 
recal me to the Duchess of Devonshire's memory, 
as she must have forgot me. But if she has not, 
pray present my compliments to her Grace. 

Eemember me to Colonel Osbom, and don't 
forget your promise of calling in your way to 
Hampton Court. 

I am, my dear Madam, 

Much yours, 

M. Elgin. 
Twickenham, 

Tuesday, May 22, 1810. 

Christian, Countess of Devonshire, was 
daughter of Edward, Lord Bruce, who came to 
England with King James. She was the Patro- 
ness of wit and genius in those days, and is 
also extolled for her piety and oeconomy. 
William, Earl of Pembroke, wrote a volume of 
poems in her praise, and Waller read his verses 
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to her. He likeways wrote an Elegy upon the 
Death of her beautifall daughter, Lady Rich, 
and an epitaph upon her second son, the brave 
Charles Cavendish. 

There is said to be a Life of the Countess, 
but much of her history is to be found in 
"Kenneth's Memoirs of the Cavendish Family." 

There is a picture of her at Devonshire House, 
now sent, I believe, to Hardwick, an eulogium 
upon her ; but the best account is, I believe, in 
"Kenneth's Memoirs of the Cavendish Family." 

E. D. 



OVATION. 

A chief crown'd with laurel, a captive walks 
before a trophy and crown, and a branch of 
laurel carried by different people, the first a 
child, with the patera and sacred fire for the 
sacrifice. 
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A Victory writing on a votive sHeld the 
brilliant actions whicli she has crown'd. 

Mars and Victory, the Mars with a helmet 
on his head and a trophy in his hand, used to 
be call'd QradivuSy or every step mark'd by as 
many exploits. 



Hacker down Banks is between Northdown 
and Eingsgate — a field of battle — ^two barrows 
of earth, which are supposed to distinguish the 
spot where a bloody battle was fought between 
the Danes and Saxons in 853. 

Thanet, old English called Innis Euochium, 
or Soman's Isle. 

Stone — Sir Harry Harpur's house, supposed 
to be the Lapis Tituli of the Eomans. But 
others believe it to be Stonar, the remains of 
which are still to be seen between Eamsgate and 
Sandwich, and a mile to the north-west of Stonar 
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is Eichborough, the antient Satupium of the 
Romans. 



ROMAN HISTORY. 

426 years from -aBneas reigning in Italy to 
the reign of Romulus. 

Rome was founded a.m. 3218, and b.o. 756. 
The seven kings lasted till 3457, and 507, b.o. 
The Republick tiU a.m. 4000, and b.o. 81. 



ROMAN EMPEBOBS, OR TWELVE CESARS, 

Julius Cesar. 

Augustus Cesar. 

Tiberius. 

Caligula. 

Tiberius Claudius. 

Nero. 

Galba. 

Otho. 
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ViteUius. 
Vespasian. 
Titus. 
Domitian. 

There were 43 Emperors from Julius Cesar to 
Constantine, and he reigned in 310, and divided 
the Empire between his children. Constantine 
was bom at York, was the first Christian Em- 
peror, and he removed the seat of Empire from 
Eome to Byzantium. 

In 390 Theodosius the Great divided it again, 
into East and West, giving the West to Hono- 
rius and the East to Arcadius. 

Augustulus was the eleventh and last Em- 
peror, and in 470 he was expell'd by Odoacer, 
King of the Heruli. 

Albinus, first Eing of the Lombards in 568. 

The sovereignty of the Lombard kings and 
dukes lasted about 200 years. Desideria was 
the last, and taken prisoner by Pepin, King of 
Prance, in Pavia. 

During the reign of the eleven Emperors of 
the West, Italy was seven times invaded : by 
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Alaric, King of the Goths ; Attila, King of the 
Huns, who spared Eome at the entreaty of Leo 
I. ; thirdly, by Gensericus, King of the Heruli ; 
fourthly, by Byorges, King of Lithuania ; fifthly, 
by Odoacer, King of the Heruli, who drove 
Augustulus out of Italy ; sixthly, by Theodoric, 
King of the Goths ; seventhly, by Gundabaldu, 
King of the Burgundians, who ransack'd Lom- 
bardy, and left the Goths in possession of Italy. 
These Gx^ths, after 72 years, were subdued by 
Belisarius and Narses, who defeated and kill'd 
Totila in battle. Narses governed Italy for the 
Emperor Justinian 17 years ; but on an afiront 
given him by the Empress, he invited the King 
of the Albonias (Hungary), and his Lombards, 
who came and conquer'd that part of Italy from 
the Alps to the Appenines, caU'd from them 
Lombardy, they being called Longobardi (long 
beards). Albonius, in 568, was the first King 
of Lombardy, and Desiderius, in 756, was the 
last King of the Lombards. Their reign lasted 
206 years, beginning in 568, and ending in 
756. 
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Pepin, King of France, came into Italy, and 
gave Ravenna to the Pope, who was then 
Stephen III., and Charlemagne besieg'd Desi- 
derius in Pavia and took him and his family 
prisoners in 774. Lombardy was then made a 
province of France, and afterwards of Germany. 
The Emperors of Germany were crown'd by the 
Bishop of Milan, at Monza, with the Iron crown. 
Leo rV., on Christmas Day, crown'd Charle- 
magne* Emperor of the West, 801 ; and he gave 
to the Popes almost aU the territory which they 
still possessed in 1657. 

The Venetians retained the little which they 
possessed. All Lombardy, Piedmont, Friuli, 
Tuscany, and Trevigiana, belonged to the Em- 
pire. This power decaying, the petty provinces 
strengthened themselves. 

Naples, since the Roman Republick, was for 
ever changing government and masters. Tan- 
cred, of Normandy, settled in Apulia in 1008. 
His eldest son, Borsino, went with Godfrey de 



• Charlemagne was cotemporary with Egbert, King of 
England, and of Aroun al Raschid. 
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Bouillon to the Holy Land, and his nephew was 
the first who was styled King of Naples and 
Sicily. The French possessed this kingdom in 
1400. In 1503, the Spanish line established 
itself, and has kept it, tho' Lewis XTT. of 
Prance, Francis, and Henry, have at times tried 
to recover it. 



EOME. 

It is not ascertained who was really the first 
Bishop of Eome, but they were persecuted till 
Silvester, the thirty-first Bishop, and he, having 
converted Constantino, left ease and peace to his 
successors, 310. 

Phocas,* having killed the Emperor Mauritius, 
in 604, in order to assure to himself the pos- 
session of Italy made Boniface III. the universal 
Bishop and head of the CJiurch. Before this. 



* The single pillar in the Via Sacra has an inscription to 
Phocas. 
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the Bishops of Constantinople and Eavenna 
often disputed with the Bishop of Rome for the 
superiority. The seat of religion commonly 
following the seat of Empire, the Bishop of 
Constantinople, with the consent of Mauritius, 
the Emperor, took upon himself the title of 
universal Patriarch. Gregory the Great, of whom 
it is said that he was the worst of all that went 
before him, and the best of aU that came after 
him, was then Bishop of Eome. He inveigh'd 
against the Emperor as Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople for this title, but it is not known whether 
as being antichrist, or because he thought that 
it belonged to the Bishops of Rome. 590. 

Boniface III. was sixty-sixth Bishop and first 
Pope of Rome, and made so by that tyrant 
Phocas, 606. The Latin word Papa meaning 
Father ; it was at first given to all Bishops, and 
now to those of Rome. There is great confu- 
sion as to the chronology of these ; the frequent 
vacancies, schisms, and the several anti-popes, 
occasion this. 

Without reckoning St. Peter, one may count 
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32 Bishops of Rome under persecution, begin- 
ning in the year 70, after Jesus Christ, and 
ending in 311. And of Bishops of Rome after 
the end of the persecutions, 29 in number, ending 
in 605 with Sabianus, the last of the Roman 
Bishops so call'd, but without that appellation, 
or without the title of universal Bishop or head 
of the Church. 

POPES. 



This title, then, begins in 606, with Boniface 
in., and continued to Urban Vlll. in 1623, 
and he was the 178th Pope, and on to Pius 
Vn., 1817. 

Amongst these Popes one may mention dif- 
ferent circumstances and anecdotes. 

Faschalis I., in about 817, was the first who 
caused certain priests, by reason of their nearness 
to his person, their presence at his election, to be 
call'd Cardinals. And Eugenius 11. had abeady, 
about 604, created dukes, earls, and knights, as 
the Exarchiasts of Ravenna us'd to do. 

Sergius II., about 843, the first who assumed 
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a name on becoming Pope. His family name, 
being Bocca di Porco, not seeming consonant to 
bis dignity, be call'd bimself Sergius. 

Jobn VIII. was supposed to be a woman, and 
was called Pope Joan, about 854. 

Nicbolas I., tbe first wbo prohibited priests 
from marrying. 858. 

Sergius III., tbe first wbo instituted tbe cere- 
mony of bearing candles for tbe purification of 
tbe Virgin Mary about 688. 

Sergius IV., about 1009, was tbe first wbo on 
Cbristmas nigbt consecrated swords, roses, &c., 
&c., and sent tbem as tokens of love and respect 
to Princes. 

Leo. X. sent a consecrated rose to tbe Duke 
of Saxony, desiring bim to banisb Lutber. 

Clement VII. sent a consecrated rose to Henry 
Vlll., Eing of England, for writing against 
Lutber. 

Paul m. sent a ballowed sword to James V., 
of Scotland, wben be made war against Henry 
VIII.; and Julius 11. bad done so before to 
Henry VIL 
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Nicholas I. gave the election of the Pope to 
the Conclave, about 858. 

Innocent III. brought in auricular confession, 
transubstantiation, and homage of Princes, to 
the Popes, about the year 1198. 

Celestine II. invented the swearing by bell, 
book, and candle, 1241. 

Boniface VIII. is said to have enter'd like a 
fox, liv'd like a lion, and died like a dog. By 
a Bull he exempted all the clergy from taxes, 
which made Edward I. put the clergy out of the 
protection of him and his laws : " So that the 
Pope's Bulls ceas'd roaring in England." He 
instituted the Eoman Jubilee every hundred 
years, altered afterwards to fifty, and then to 
twenty-five years. 1295. 

Clement made pardons and indulgences sale- 
able. 1305. 

Clement VI. liv'd in unhappy times, the Em- 
peror giving away all his lands, which were not 
recovered till Alexander VI. and Julius 11. 
1342. 

Alexander was the first who acknowledged his 
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nephew to be really his son. Cesar Borgia, his 
son, was a great Prince, but a very profligate 
one. 14 — . 

Leo X, was a great protector of learning, of 
the arts, but not of Religion. In his reign 
began the reformation. 1513. 



Guicciardini says that Rome was always sub- 
ject to the Lords of Italy tiU Theodoric, King 
of the Goths, removed his seat of Empire to 
Ravenna. By this the Romans were forced to 
submit to the Bishops, about 460. 

In 931, the Popes had more or less authority 
as the Emperors favoured them; but on their 
leaving Italy the Popes' sovereignty was es- 
tablished. 



M 
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SmGULAE CONTEAEIETIES. 



Constantine the Great removed the seat of 
Empire jfrom Rome to Byzantimn, thence called 
Constantinople. 310. 

Constantine Paleologus was conquered by 
Mahomet the Great, who took Constantinople, 
1452. 

Philip, the father of Alexander the Great, 
founded the Macedonian Empire. 

Philip, father of Perseus, ruin'd it. 

Baldwin, Earl of Flanders, was the first, and 
Baldwin was the last, Emperor of the Latins in 
Constantinople. The town was built by Con- 
stantine, son of Helena, a Gregory being then 
Patriarch ; and it was lost by Constantine, the 
son of Helena, a Gregory also a Patriarch. The 
Turks have a prophecy that as it was won 
by a Mahomet, that it will be lost by a Ma- 
homet. 

Augustus was the first Emperor of Rome. 

Augustulus was the last. 
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Darius, son of Histaspes, was the restorer of 
the Persian Monarchy; and Darius, son of 
Arsanis, was the overthrower of it. 



At Brocket Hall there is a bench round a 
tree, where Queen Elizabeth is said to have 
been sitting, when the news was brought her of 
Queen Mary's death, and of her own accession 
to the throne. 



The Duchess of Brunswick says that her 
grand-daughter. Princess Charlotte, will marry- 
no one whom she don't like if ask'd. " But she 
will marry a Prince, won't she?" "No." 
"Why?" "She won't marry one of us." 
"Marry a gentleman or nobleman?" "That 
she will !" replied the old Duchess. 

1812. 
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1813. 

Bonaparte is very attentive to his mother. 
Madame de la Borde told me that he treated 
her with great respect, and when sometimes he 
would go to her in a passion against his brother 
Lucien, or the others, she would stop him, 
saying, " Mon fils, je vous respecte comme mon 
souverain, mais je suis mdre avant tout !" and 
that he bears this with great deference, and 
commands himself. 

His mother is call'd Madame M^re, after the 
example of Francis the First's mother. 



Princess Charlotte, at the memorable dinner 
at Carlton House, 1812, when the Prince abus'd 
Lord Grey and all the party to Lord Lauder- 
dale, burst into tears. The Prince said to her, 
"My dear child, you are nervous, you had 
better retire." She did, and said to her friends 
who were with her — the Duchess of York, Miss 
Mercer, &c. — " My father once told me that if 
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I found myself in his situation, there were seven 
men I should look up to for advice : yet how he 
now talks of them !" That night, for the first 
time, she went to the Opera, and kiss'd her hand 
to Lord Grey, Lord Lauderdale, &c. 



LINES POUND AMONG THE PAPEBS OP GENERAL 

PITZPATRICK. 

MT OWN EPITAPH. 

Whose turn is next ? This monitory stone 
Replies, "Vain Passenger ! perhaps thy own !" 
K, idly curious, thou wilt seek to know 
Whose relics mingle with the duat below. 
Enough to tell thee, that his destined span 
On earth he dwelt, and like thyself was man. 
Nor distant far th' inevitable day 
When thou, poor mortal, shalt like him be clay. 
Through life he walk'd unemulous of fame. 
Nor wish'd beyond it to preserve a name ! 
Content so friendship o'er his humble bier 
Dropp'd but the heartfelt tribute of a tear. 
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Tlio' countless ages should unconscious glide 
Nor learn tliat ever he had lived or died. 



Moreau told my son Augustus, in 1812, upon 
being ask'd if he would accept a foreign command, 
** Jamais je commanderai des strangers contre 
mon pays, mais Frangais contre Fran9ais, c'est 
une autre chose." Meaning that to bring about 
a counter-revolution and destroy tyranny, he was 
ready to engage. His Aid-de-Camp is in the 
Russian service, and probably took Moreau's ad- 
vice to the Emperor Alexander, to retire and draw 
the French on, and then to attack their flanks ; 
and this is what Kutusoff seems to have done. 

Madame Moreau, that interesting little woman 
whom we knew at Paris, pin'd so for her native 
country that Moreau has obtain'd passports for 
her to go to Barege. But when arriv'd at Bor- 
deaux Bonaparte order'd her away again. 
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Lord Wellington, now created a Marquees for 
his splendid victory on the 22nd of July, 1812, 
near Salamanca, over Marshal Marmont (Duke 
of Ragusa), wrote the 23rd not only to Lady 
Wellington, but to his mother, his brother Lord 
Wellesley, and to Lady Wellington enter'd into 
every detail about his children, and the health of 
his eldest boy, Lord Douro, referring her to the 
" Gazette" for all publick news. To his mother 
he wrote, that one hour^s more daylight would 
have totally destroyed the French army. I said 
to Lady Wellington, that it was not fitting he 
should expose himself so much. She answer'd, 
his reply to that had been, " I'll do that which 
is fit for England." 

Lord Pahnerston told me, that he Was in cor- 
respondence with every military department, and 
directed everything himself. This victory is 
compared to the Duke of Marlborough's, and is 
said to be equal to any of them. 
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WRITTEN BY THE COUNTESS DUFPOBT, NEE 

SEYMOUB, WIDOW OF THE LAST AMBASSADOB 

FBOM FRANCE TO THE VENETIAN REPUBLIC. 



Ere Nelson fell bright valour stamped his name 
The first of heroes in the page of fame ; 
Victorious ever till his latest breath, 
He saved his country in the pangs of death, 
And when his arm had crushed the tjrrant's rod 
His soul flew swift to heaven to thank his God ! 



Lord Northesk and Mr. Knight considered the 
collection of Greek medals at Devonshire House 
as very rare and precious — a Crotona and a 
Cyrene were among the rarest. Some silver 
medals there are in the collection which are 
much valued. The gems, Mr. Knight said, 
were of the finest known. 
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D'ALBANY (COUNTESS OF). 



The widow, the wife of Charles Edward, the 
Pretender, she will go down to posterity from the 
devoted attachment which Alfieri felt and ex- 
pressed for her. Whoever reads the memoirs of 
his life written by himself will turn again and 
again to his description of the Countess D' Al- 
bany, If time has robb'd her of the beauty which 
she once possessed, it has lefb her the admirable 
qualities which gave her such an ascendance over 
him — strong sense, unshaken principles of dis- 
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interestedness, frankness, independence of mind, 
good tempered, a cultivated understanding, slie 
forms a singular contrast to the society which she 
is surrounded by; for education has not made 
much progress in Florence, and excepting 
Luchesini, and the travellers who pass thro', she 
has little in return for her conversation with 
them, but remarks on the weather, the opera, 
and the Cascine ; (Apponi when there should be 
excepted, Pucci and Pandolfini.) 

Madame D'Albany's house is one to which all 
foreigners resort as well as the Florentines, and 
on Saturdays it is a little drawing room. She 
does not, however, assume anything in her 
manners different from any other woman of 
fashion, who receives habitually ; but the con- 
sideration which she enjoys here, perhaps, has 
fix'd Florence as her residence, tho' I think she 
would experience it any where from the excellent 
qualities that distinguish her. She may be 
accus'd of a little intolerance to the family 
Bonaparte, and I have often heard say, " Si on 
m'offense je ne pardonne jamais." But she 
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would not injure the person, but her kind feel- 
ing to them would cease for ever. A warm 
and zealous friend, she never changes or varies. 
She was forc'd to leave the Pretender from his 
brutal conduct, and constancy rendered respect- 
able her attachment for Alfieri. 



ALBERTI (LEON BABTISTE). 

The magnificent Church of St. Frances, at 
Rimini, was erected from his plans, by Sigis- 
mond Pandolphus Malatesta, and finish'd about 
1445 to 1450. Guisti de Conti, Author of 
" Bellamano," was buried there at that date. 



An : Politian, dedicated to Lorenzo de' Medici 
a book, printed in 1480, of Leon Babtiste Al- 
berti's Works ; this edition is at Chiswick. 

E. D. 
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AMBEOZIO LE CAMALDULE, 

nee 1386, 61eve de Chrysoloras, cree 1431 Gene- 
ral de son ordre, voyagea, son livre, "Hodoe- 
poricon," qui est impriin^, foumit beaucoup de 
lumieres sur I'histoire litt^raire du 15ine si^cle; 
et ses lettres latines, qui le sont aussi, en four- 
nissent encore d'avantage. 

Ginguene. 



\.'\."N."V/S.^.*> 



BOYLE (RICHAED), 

Second son of Roger Boyle, Esq., bom at Can- 
terbury 1666. He went to Dublin, 1588, pos- 
sessed of only £27 3s. He was Clerk of the 
Council, and favoured by the Earl of Essex. He 
brought the news of the victory at Kingsale. He 
left Cork on Monday, at two, and supp*d in the 
Strand with Sir Robert Cecil, Secretary of State, 
next day. He bought all Sir W. Raleigh's es- 
tates in Munster, then of no value. In 1612, he 
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was made a Privy Councillor; in 1616, Lord 
Boyle ; in 1620, Earle of Corke, and one of the 
Lords Justices ; in 1631, Lord High Treasurer. 
He married, in 1603, Catherine, daughter of Sir 
G. Fenton, Secretary of State in Ireland. He 
died in 1643. His second son, Eichard, created 
Baron Clifford and Earl of Burlington. He 
married Clifford, Earl of Cumberland's daughter 
and heiress. Lewis, fourth son. Baron Bandon, 
Viscount Boyle, died 1642. Eoger, fifth son. 
Earl of Orrery, from him came the Earls of 
Shannon and Corke. Francis, sixth, created 
Viscount Shannon, married daughter of Sir T. 
Killegrew. Robert, the seventh son, the philo- 
sopher, died 1691. Eight daughters, seven 
married. 

Richard, second Earl of Burlington, married 
Lady Dorothea Saville, daughter to Earl Hal- 
lifax. She was a very handsome woman, very 
clever and accomplished. They had three chil- 
dren, Lord Clifford, and two daughters ; but Lord 
Clifford died young. The eldest daughter married 
Lord Euston, son to the Duke of Grafton. Her 
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fate was singularly unfoi'tunate and dreadfull. 
She was young, beautifoll, and a great heiress. 
She married a man she ador'd, and of the first 
rank and fortune. But he was a man of vicious 
principles, in love with his brother's wife. He 
promised her, as it is said, that no son of his 
should inherit his father's fortune and title. 
When Lady Euston was with child, he drove 
her through the worst pav'd streets in London; 
he made her walk till exhausted : she has been 
seen to sit fainting on the steps before the doors 
of people's houses. Sir Henry Englefield told 
me that Mr. Churchill, who is now alive, told 
him that he had seen her ; and my aunt. Lady 
Mary Fitzgerald, gave me the same account. 
When Lady Euston was in labour, he suffered 
none but the midwife to come, and after her 
death, for she died in labour, the same thing. 
The birth was premature and the child died. 
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BOCCACE. 



(extracts prom ginguene). 



** On a vu aussi dans la Vie de Boccace que 
La Th^seide fut le premier poem qu'il composa, 
et qu'il le fit a Naples pour plaire a sa chSre 
Fiummetta. C'est done dans la Tli^s^ide que 
parut pour la premiere fois, la forme harmonieuse 
de I'ottava rima, dont Bbccasa est g^n^ralement 
r^connu pour I'auteur. 

** Le Roman Trilocope, parait Stre le premier 
ouvrage qu'il composa en prose Italienne. II 
I'^crivit comme nous I'avons vu a la priere de 
cette m6me Princesse Marie. 

" Le Decameron publie par son Auteur dans 
le milieu dii 14me si6cle,(1353),circulalibrement 
en Italie^ les copies en multiplierent a I'infini, 
il fut plac^ dans tous les bibliotlifeques. L'im- 
primerie vint un si^cle apr^s et des 1470, il en 
parut une Edition que Ton croit de Florence (sans 
date de lieu en d'imprimeur in fol.), une seconde 
a Venise, 1471, une troisi^me meilleur a Man- 
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toua (1472, in fol., Mantoua, Petr. Adam, de 
Michaelibus, selon Salviati cette Edition ^tait le 
meilleur de toutes les anciennes). M. Delfin, 
Venise, 1516. Filippo di Giunta, Fiorenza, 15 — . 
Venezia, Aldo, 1522. Merite d'etre une de celles, 
1527." 



BETJNI (LEONAEDO) 

d'Arrezzo nacquit 1369. Dans les troubles il fiit 
enferm^ dans un chateau a Pietramala ou il j 
avoit un portrait de Petrarque. H y a tenait 
les yeux sans cesse attaches, et cette esp^ce de 
contemplation Tenflamma du d6sir d'imiter ce 
grand homme." 



CASTEES (ABBE SABBATIEE DE) 



wrote "Les Trois SiScles de la Litterature 
Fran9aise." 
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CAZE (DE). 



I saw too little of M. De Caze to venture on 
saying this is, or is not his character. All parties 
seem to agree that he has considerable talents ; 
same say, like Lady Jersey, that his countenance 
is a false one ; it did not strike me. The first 
time I saw him was at his own house, a private 
evening. He was cheerful and unaffected in his 
conversation ; his countenance lively ; his man- 
ners not those of la haute noblesse^ but yet are 
good, and very obliging and attentive. He is also 
reckoned imprudent, which I can suppose, for the 
third time I saw him, talking of Italy, he said 
he should like and probably go there, " H n'y a 
rien,'* he added, " si utile que de savoir se re- 
tirer a temps, on sort pour mieux rentrer." In 
a few days after, began all the piece of work about 
the changes in the ministry. His favour is great 
with the King, of whom he said to me, " C'est 
rhomme le plus spirituel de son royaume." 

I should think De Caze was clever, but perhaps 
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imprudent, and without sufficient experience apt 
to do things in a hurry, being young and eager, 
and I should suppose very ambitious. But I 
cannot doubt his attachment to the King, and 
his conduct during these last affairs was, I 
believe, very honorable. He offer'd to stay in 
with the Due de Richelieu, tho' the law of 
elections was altered, but would not speak in 
favor of it. Lair6 is said to have conducted 
some of the persons to him who were to form 
the new ministry, and before the Due de 
Bichelieu left Paris they were said to have had 
a long and amicable interview. 

De Caze began by being lecturer to Madame 
M^re ; was in the police at the restoration ; was 
fortunate enough to be exil'd during les cents 
jours ; and being restor'd to his situation on 
Louis XViii.*s return, soon became the favorite. 
He is tall and handsome, but yet has not Vair 
noble. 
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CHATEAXIBEIAND. 

An eloquent writer, but, I believe, a factitious 
cliaracter; extremely vain, selfish, and full of 
ambition. Enamoured of his celebrity, he affects 
great shyness and love of retirement. He has an 
interesting countenance and pleasing manners. 



CHIAEAMONTE, 

the present Pope (1810), is now at Eontainbleau. 
Bonaparte first confined him at Savona, then 
brought him this year to Eontainbleau, tho* the 
poor old man was often too ill to bear the car- 
riage. Erom Paris he sent him servants, his 
cooks, carriages, money, &c., all of which the 
Pope refus'd, saying, " Si je suis prisonier, ma 
table ne doit conter que 4 sols ; si je suis libre, 
je dois 6tre a Eome." Bonaparte wants him to 
fix the Papal seat at Paris, and to give him up 
the Church domains in Italy, and destroy all the 
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Convents. Several Cardinals have remained 
steady and faithftdl to him and their duty, 
Consalvi, Pacen, &c. These Bonaparte forbids 
to dress as Cardinals, and are call'd les Cardi- 
nanx noirs. 



CONSALVI (EECOLE CAEDINAL). 

1815-19. 

Cardinal Consalvi is Minister of Foreign 
Affairs to Pope Pius Vii. His Holiness puts 
intire trust in him, and he has by this means 
been able to introduce immense and beneficial 
changes in the form of government, or rather 
in the administration of justice and the powers 
of government. In his person he is tall, thin, 
of the most dignified and yet simple manners, 
a dark and animated eye, a thick dark brow, a 
smile of inexpressible sweetness and benevolence, 
his conversation natural and instructive, his 
temper mild, forgiving, yet warm and rather 
impatient of delay; his talents stated by all 
contemporary statesmen as requiring only a 
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greater theatre to act on, to be ranked in the 
first class. His peculiar characteristics are;^ ele- 
vation of mind and perfect disinterestedness, in- 
capable of resentment, but a zealous Mend, a 
lover of the arts, an excellent scholar, a know- 
ledge of musick, a kind master, most affectionate 
brother, and unalterable friend. 



PEOGEAMME. 

Le d6sir de rendre a la m^moire du Cardinal 
Consalvi un hommage public d'attachement et de 
reconnaissance, a reuni ses amis et ses admira- 
teurs. Les vertus et les actions de ce grand 
ministre appartiennent a son si^cle ; elles pas- 
seront avec Thistoire a la post6rit6 ; mais il est 
bien naturel de d^sirer qu'il existe 6galementun 
t^moignage durable de I'admiration de ses con- 
temporains. Cette consideration a donn^ lieu 
au projet suivant. 

XJne m^daille retra9ant a ses amis et a la pos- 
terity les traits ch^ris du cardinal, remplirait, a 
ce qu'il semble, avec le plus de succes, le but 
mentionne, en prouvant a I'Europe enti^re Pat- 
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tachement et radmiration qui ses ^minentes 
qualites ont fait naltre dans Pesprit de tons 
ceux qui ont eu le bonheur de le connaltre. 

C*est done, avec confiance, qu*on soumet les 
propositions suivantes aux nombreuz amis du 
Cardinal Consalvi. 

1. On chargerait deux des plus c^l^bres artistes 
de Rome (Girometti et Cerbara) de graver deux 
m^dailles (chacune avec la m^me effigie et avec la 
mSme inscription). La m^daille presenterait 
d'un c6t6 les traits du cardinal, et de I'autre une 
inscription latine, enon9ant, en peu de lignes, 
les hautes qualites de cet hoinme c61ebre, et le 
juste tribut paye a sa m^moire. 

2. Le bronze 6tant le m^tal le plus propre k 
faire ressortir avantageusement les m^dailles, 
on ne frapperait que des m^dailles en bronze, 
sauf le cas 6nonc6 d&^ns Tart 9. Les souscrip- 
teurs recevraient deux exemplaires de chacune 
des m^dailles. 

3. Afin d'honorer convenablement la m^moire 
du cardinal, ces m^dailles seraient offertes aux 
souverains de TBurope qui ont connu et appr^cie 
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ce digne ministre, et qui lui ont donn^ en toute 
occasion des t^moignages de leur auguste bien- 
veillance. 

4. On desire vivement que tons les amis et 
tons les admirateurs du Cardinal Consalvi soient 
a mSme (autant que faire se pent) de coop^rer a 
une aussi belle entreprise. Le nombre de 500 
souscripteurs paraissant suffisant pour en ac- 
quitter les frais, on a era qu*une souscription 
d*un Louis de France, pay6 par chaque souscrip- 
teur, remplirait ces vues et les intentions qui 
ont fait naitre le present projet. 

5. Les personnes qui d^sireraient poss^der un 
plus grand nombre de ces medailles, sont auto- 
ris^es a souscrire pour un nombre d'exemplaires 
a volonte. 

6. H n'^chappera pas a la penetration du 
public, que voulant honorer la m^moire de ce 
grand ministre, on s*est arrSt6 de preference a 
un projet propre a encourager les arts, dont le 
Cardinal Consalvi a 6t6 constamment un pro- 
tecteur aussi puissant qu'eclaire. 

7. L'entreprise qui doit perp^tuer la m^moire 
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du Cardinal Consalvi ne pouvant jamais devenir 
un objet de speculation, on propose d'an^antir 
les coins des m^dailles, dSs qu'elles auront 6t6 
frapp^es dans lenombre correspondant acelui des 
souscriptenrs. Les coins seront brisks en presence 
des individus qui sont a la tdte de I'entreprise. 

8. D^s que la souscription sera form^e, et que 
les m^dailles auront 6t6 distribuees, on publiera 
la liste des souscriptenrs par la voie de Tim- 
pression. 

9. Ceux qui d^sireront posseder une ou deux 
de ces m^dailles en or, feront connaitre cette de- 
termination, en envoyant le prix de la souscrip- 
tion ordinaire, Le prix de chaque m^daille en 
or sera de soixante deux ^cus Bomains* 

10. On prie les souscriptenrs de fair remettre 
leurs souscriptions par leurs banquiers a la direc- 
tion de Pentreprise a Bome; elle se chargera 
d'effectuer les payemens des artistes et des frais 
de Tentreprise. 

Elisabeth duchesse de Devonshire, 

nee Hervey, 
P. Baron De Reden, Envoye Ex- 
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traordinaire et Ministre Pl^nipot. 
de Sa Majeste le Eoi de la Grande 
Bretagne et de Hanovre pr^s le 
Saint Siege, 



M^%^^i^^^^^<^^^^k^^.^^\/ 



CONSTANT (BENJAMIN). 

Tho' Benjamin Constant was a Mend of 
Madame de StaeFs, I never can get over the 
sort of repugnance which I feel to him. His cold 
and cynic countenance, designing look, and con- 
strain'd manner, were always peculiarly disagree- 
able to me ! and tho* I believe him clever, I never 
could bring myself to cultivate his acquaintance. 
He is chief editor of " La Minerve ;" some assert 
that he has promised De Caze to be more 
moderate in his language, others think that he 
deceives him. 
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DUEAZZO (MADAME). 

Few persons have greater celebrity for beauty 
and attraction than Madame Durazzo of Grenoa. 
She is tall, a fine figure, beautifull eyes and coun- 
tenance, and has extremely agreeable manners. 
I know too little of her to give any opinion of 
her character, but she is universally lik*d, I 
think, has crowds of lovers, and both her and her 
sister Madame Brignolet, would be distinguished 
persons in any country. 



FAZIO DEGLI UBEETI. 

His great work the " Dittamondo." Very 
scarce; only two editions known of it. Vicenza, 
1474, in fol., et Venezia, 1509, in 4to. Fazio 
was bom rather before Petrarch, and died about 
1367. 
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GASPAEINO (BAEEAZZI). 

" Ses^pitres forment poTirnous autres franjais 

Tine curiosite typographique. Quand deux Doc- 

teurs de Sorbonne (Guillaume Fichet et Jean de 

la Pierre), eurent fait venir d'AUemagne a Paris 

en 1469, trois ouvriers imprimenrs (TJlric Gering, 

Martin Crautz, et Micliel Friburges), qui dres- 

s^rent leurs presses dans une salle de cette 

maison. Les lettres de Gasparino furent le* 

premier produit de cet art, nouveau pour Paris 

et pour la France." 

Ginguene. 
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GEAMMONT (DUO DE). 

A true, loyal, steady friend to his sovereign, 
open and brave, liberal in his opinions, disin- 
terested in his conduct, he has conciliated the 
love and esteem of all parties, and he is also the 
best of fathers, as he was the most affectionate 
of husbands. 
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HAEDWICK (BESS OF). 



Elisabeth, daughter and heiress to John Hard- 
wick, married first to E. Barley, who died 1532, 
and then to Sir W. Cavendish, who for her sake 
bought estates in Derbyshire, and began Chats- 
worth. But he died in the beginning of Philip 
and Queen Mary*s reign. 

Henry, his eldest son, died 1616, and William, 
who succeeded, was the first Earl of Devonshire. 

Charles, third son, whose son was Duke of 
Newcastle, and five daughters ; and the son dying 
1691, the daughters were co-heirs. First, Elisa- 
beth, married Christopher Monk, Duke of Albe- 
marle, and then to Duke of Montagu. Second, 
Lady Frances, married John Campbell, son to 
Lord Breadalbin. Third, Lady Margaret, to 
John Holies, Earl of Clare, made Duke of New- 
castle ; she had one child, Henrietta Cavendish 
Holies, married to the Earl of Oxford. Fourth, 
Lady Catherine, to Earl of Thanet. Fifth, Lady 
Arabella, to Charles Spencer, Earl of Sun- 
derland. 
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Sir W. Cavendish had besides these sons 
Henry, William, and Charles, above mentioned ; 
of daughters, Frances, married to Sir Henry 
Fierpoint, and Elisabeth, married to Charles 
Stuart, Earl of Lenox, younger brother to Henry, 
Lord Damley, father of James L; and this 
Charles and Henry were great grandsons to 
Henry VII., his daughter Margaret marrying the 
Earl of Angus, brother to Margaret, wife of 
Stuart, Earl of Lenox. Charles, Earl of Lenox, 
left issue. Lady Arabella, so celebrated for her 
merits and beauty, and who, from her rights to 
the crown, perish'd in the Tower. 

Third daughter, Mary, married to Gilbert 
Lord Shrewsbury. 

Lady Cavendish, their mother, married Sir W. 
St. Lo, and had no children, but he dying, she 
married George, Earl of Shrewsbury, the greatest 
subject of the realm ; and her youngest daughter, 
Mary, married his son, Gilbert; and his youngest 
daughter. Lady Grace, to her eldest son, Henry, 
She was a fourth time widow, in 1590. She 
built Chatsworth, Hardwick, and Oldcotes, all 
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left entire to the first Duke of Devonshire. At 
Hardwick, she was keeper to the Queen of Scots, 
prisoner to her husband George, Earl of Shrews- 
bury. She built her own monument, and died, 
1607. 



JOKES (INIGO) 
Architect, in the reign of Charles I, 



JOEDAN (CAMILLE). 

CamiUe Jordan is a Deputy, and had the flat- 
tering attention shown him of having to choose 
between two places for which he was elected, 
Lyons and Aix. He was a d^port^ in 1798 or 9, 
and travers'd Prance in disguise. Arrived at 
Weimar he confided his name to my son Au- 
gustus. I made his acquaintance in 1809. He 
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appears to me to be a man of the purest virtue, 
and most consistent principles, an ardent lover 
of liberty and of his country, attached to mon- 
archy and the Bourbon dynasty; he never 
accepted anything of Napoleon. He is eloquent, 
sincere, upright, and able : he is natural, and 
even naive, affectionate and without resent- 
ments ; without the charm of Consalvi^s man- 
ner, he attaches from the warmth and perfect 
imafFectedness of his manner and character. I 
should not suppose him such a statesman as 
Consalvi, but perhaps a more eloquent writer. 
He cannot class so high as Consalvi, nor inspire 
the sort of cuUe which I feel for him, but 
Camille must ever rank high among the dis- 
tinguished persons in France. Many of the 
ultras accuse him of undermining monarchy 
and religion, but he is too virtuous to do either ; 
and he is, besides, an excellent husband, father, 
and brother. 
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LA VAL (DUG DE). 



Adrien de Montmorency, Due de La Val, is 
a true Montmorency, and has acted up to the 
bright honor attached to his name thro' all the 
revolution. He is Ambassador from Louis 
XVm. to the Court of Madrid, and I only 
regret he will not meet with a sincerity in the 
character of the King, which would hold out a 
hope of good. The Due de La Val is in his 
person tall and well made; his features are 
good ; his countenance, as well as his character, 
has more animation than his cousin Mathieu ; 
his affections warmer; I should think more 
quickness of perception, a brighter intellect, 
less devout, yet truly religious, great originality 
of idea, elevated in all his feelings, noble in all 
his actions, chivalrous in all his thoughts and 
feelings, invariable in his friendship, but in- 
constant in love. 
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LILLE (MONSIEUE) 

is a French gentleman, 106 years of age. He 
was 40 years valet-de-chambre to Louis XV., 
had ask'd to be allow'd to retire, which at last 
they allow'd him to do, and gave him a pension. 
He came to England from the persecutions of 
the Revolution when he was 96, and has liv'd 
ever since on a small pension which the Govern- 
ment give him. He has been to see me more 
than once, and is a sensible man, fall of fire 
and animation. 



LOERAINE (CLAUDE). 

The famous book called "Liber Veritata," 
which contains the dravrings of this great 
painter, is in the Devonshire House Library. 
It was entail'd by Claude Lorraine on his 
nephews and nieces. Lewis XTV. wanted to pur- 
chase it, and commission'd Cardinal d'Estrees, 
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his Ambassador at Eome, to buy it for him. 
The entail not being out, it could not be sold ; 
but when this was ended the book was pur- 
chased by the second Duke of Devonshire. It 
has been seen at the house of Claude Lorraine's 
at Eome, at a jeweller's at Paris, and is now 
one of the chief treasures of the Devonshire 
House collection. The Duke values it so 
highly, that he has almost always kept it lock'd 
up in his own room. He has lately trusted it 
to me, and I have plac'd it on the Library great 

table. 

E. Devonshire. 1810. 



MEDICI (LOEENZO DI'). 

(The Magnificent.) He died 1492, after having 
rais'd the Eepublick of Florence to the greatest 
glory, and protected the arts and sciences, and 
litterature of every kind, with unprecedented 
liberality and judgment. 
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MONTMOEENCY. 

Mathieu, Viscomte de Montmorency, is a true 
grand Seigneur and loyal Chevalier Fran^ais. In 
his person he is rather above the middle size; his 
features are good, his countenance open, noble, 
sensible, and benevolent; his temper frank, 
brave, enthusiastic, romantic, generous and for- 
getfull of himself. In his early youth he was 
led away to support the laws of equality, but he 
soon renoimced that erroneous doctrine and 
brav'd every danger to relieve his friends in 
exile or in prison. Sincerely attach'd to Camille 
Jordan, he differs from him in politicks, but 
still they are friends. Attached to Juliette, he 
encourages her in the practice of every virtue. 
He fears the Liberaux, but supports a limited 
monarchy. A kind friend, best of sons, affec- 
tionate father, his friends reproach him with 
being always in a hurry and never knowing the 
hour; but when he appears all reproaches 
vanish and Mathieu must be liked and loved as 
long as there is left any feeling for what is 
good and amiable among men. 
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NICHOLAS v., • 

Pope, 1459. He laid the foundation of the 
Vatican Library, was a great protector of 
learning, and sent people into various countries 
of Europe and Asia in search of manuscripts. 



POGGIO. 

Poggio was bom 1380, in the province of 
Arezzo. He is chiefly known in Prance as the 
Author of the Paceties. He was, however, more 
justly celebrated for his love of and protection of 
literature, his unwearied researches after manu- 
scripts of the Classics, which were brought to him 
from all parts of the world ; and after having 
been in England at the invitation of the Bishop 
of Winchester, Cardinal Beaufort, he returned to 
Italy, and was recall'd to Plorence from Rome, 
where he was in office under the Pope, and was 
made Chancellor of the Republick. He now 
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enjoy 'd a quiet life, built a villa in the Valdarno, 
ornamented it with statues, busts, and a library, 
and wrote the history of Florence (his best work) 
from 1350 to 1455. He died 1459, and was 
magnificently interred. 

The History of Florence was printed at Venice, 
in 1476, in fol. 



PRADT (ABBE DE). 



Extremely small in stature, pale, a quick pene- 
trating eye, an agreeable smile, his conversation 
is full of anecdotes, particularly of Bonaparte, for 
whom he preserves the greatest admiration, and 
even attachment. He was exiled by him in the 
cent jours, which he says be brought upon him- 
self. The Abb^ is accus'd by Talleyrand of em- 
broidery in his narrations and of being prolix, 
but still he allows him great cleverness, quick- 
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ness, and commends some of his works, but lie 
told me his two last — ^the Four Concordats and 
L'Europe api^s le Congrfes d'Aix-la-Chapelle — 
were fall of errors and false points of view. 
The Abb^ de Pradt appears to me a good natur'd 
man, vain, discontented with his situation, and, 
I think, not attached to his profession and no 
friend to the Pope, tho* he cannot refiise to the 
present excellent man a due share of praise. 



EECAMIEE (MADAME). 

Juliette Madame Recamier, whose fame for 
beauty has been long established. She came to 
London in 1802, and was followed and admir'd 
in a remarkable manner. At first one would 
suppose her only a very pleasing and very pretty 
woman and a great coquette, tho' perfectly un- 
blemished in her conduct ; but upon knowing her 
more she appears such as she is — of uncommon 
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elevation and nobleness of character, a very good 
and a very cultivated understanding, a conver- 
sation at once natural and sensible, unaffected, 
yet tending to subjects of litterature; her 
manners attractive, and she has had the talent 
to assemble round her all the most distinguished 
persons of both sexes, and of all countries. With 
a ruined fortune, small house, and no other 
attraction than herself, this singular and most 
amiable woman has every evening the most 
agreeable society at Paris. Affectionate, cha- 
ritable, and benevolent, she has the qualities 
that would make even ugliness attractive, and 
these are expressed by an outward form of grace 
and sweetness. 



SALAMANCA. 



The Battle of Salamanca, gain'd by Lord 
Wellington over Marmont, the 22nd of July, 
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1812. It was great and splendid, and in its 
consequences most important, having raised the 
Siege of Cadiz, and driven Joseph from Madrid. 



STAEL (MADAME DE) 

arrived in England the beginning of this summer 
of 1819. She is ju^y celebrated for her wit, 
her eloquence, and her writings. She is, besides, 
extremely agreeable, very good natur'd, has 
much real feeling, and is perfectly natural. 
There was an attempt made to prevent her re- 
ception at Carleton House, but the Prince Regent 
has treated her with great distinction. 



TALLEYRAND. 



His is too difficult a character for me to 
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attempt — indeed I know him too little; but 
Madame de StaePs Mad. Vernon is, I beKeve, 
reckoned an exact delineation of Talleyrand. 
His conversation is uncommonly agreeable, and 
that cold and seemingly unmoveable counte- 
nance, when he gets fairly drawn into conversa- 
tion, becomes animated, and every word of his 
almost tells, and you wish to remember all that 
he has said. 
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PAINTING. 



Eumams, an Athenian, and his disciple Cimon 
the Cleonian, were the first aeknowledg'd 
painters ; and Cleonian was the first who drew 
his figures in different attitudes. 



Candaules, sumamed Myrsilus, a King of 
Lydia and cotemporary with Romulus, and the 
last of the Heraclidse, bought for an immense 
sum the battle of the Magnesians, painted by 
Bularchus, 715 years before J. C. 
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Panenus, a brother to Phidias, painted the 
battle of Marathon ; he lived 449 years before 
J. C. 

Polygnotus, a Thracian, was the first who 
varied the expression of the countenances, found 
the secret of colours, and was so honoured for 
his art, and for his paintings in the Portico 
at Athens and at Delphos, that Greece order'd 
him to be lodg'd and entertain'd at the expence 
of the publick. He liv'd about 449 years before 
J.C. 

Apollodorus, 409 before J. C, surpass'd all 
that had appear'd as yet. 



Zeuxis, in 401, studied Apollodorus, who cele- 
brated in verses Zeuxis' superiority over him. 
Zeuxis gave his Atalanta to the Agrigentines 
in Sicily — a Pan to King Archelaus — and under 
his Athlas he wrote a defiance to all painters to 
equal it. Parrhasius, however, won of him in 
the famous trial of their skill in the close imita^ 
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tion. of nature, when Zeuxis painted grapes so 
well that birds came and peck'd at them ; but 
Parrhasius painted a curtain which so deceived 
Zeuxis that running up to undraw it, he own'd 
himself outdone. The Emperor Tiberius bought 
a picture that had been painted by Parrhasius, 
and gave 1,000 crowns for it. This painter is 
said to have been intolerably vain. 

Timanthes surpass'd Parrhasius in both judg- 
ment and science — his Iphigenia the most 
famous of his pictures. 

Pamphilius, of Macedonia, was an excellent 
painter and scholar, and also mathematician. 

Melanthius and Apelles were scholars to 
Pamphilius in the 112th Olympiad and 332 
before J. C. 

Apelles excell'd them all. He was bom in 
the Island of Cos. His Venus rising from the 
Sea was placed by the Emperor Augustus in his 
father's temple, and he himself was celebrated })y 
Ovid. 



s 
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Protogenes was his rival, but was both admir'd 
and prais'd by him. Apelles also acknowledged 
that Amphion excelled him in the distribution of 
his figures, and Asclepiodorus in their symmetry. 
His great work was a Jalysus, a famous hunts- 
man; it was long preserved in the Temple of 
Peace at Eome. Protogenes was painting it 
when Demetrius besieg'd Ehodes, and this war- 
rior rais'd the siege that he might not destroy the 
picture. Apelles visited Protogenes at Rhodes, 
and the latter being absent from his study Apelles 
ask'd to look at his paintings ; instead of leaving 
his name with the servant, he drew two lines on 
the canvass so exquisitely fine, that when Proto- 
genes returned he exclaimed that none but Apelles 
could have painted them, but taking his pencil 
he divided them by a third of a different colour. 
Apelles returned, and I think the story adds that 
he embraced him with enthusiasm. 

Aristides painted Alexander's battles, 
Asclepiodorus painted portraits. 
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Nicomaclius, an excellent painter. 



Aristides, his brother, painted Alexander's 
conquest over Darius. 

Perseus was a disciple of Apelles. 

Pausias of Sicyon painted on the walls and 
ceilings ; also a beautifall flower-girl — Lucullus 
bought the picture at Athens. 

Clesides. — He thought that queen Stratonice 
had not received him well, and to revenge him- 
self he painted an offensive picture of her, ex- 
posed it, and fled to avoid her resentment, but 
it was so beautifall that she would not allow it 
to be destroyed. 

Theomachus exceU'd in portraits ; he painted 
Julius Cesar, an Ajax, and a Medea. 

Ludius lived in Augustus's reign and was 
esteemed. 

Pyrrichus chiefly exceU'd in flowers and ani- 
mals; but since Ludius under Augustus, and 
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some during Nero's reign, few of any note 
appeared, and little are the remains of any of 
the former. 



From that period to 1240, during the war of 
the Guelfs and Gibelines, and under the Ponti- 
ficate of Gregory IX., who warr'd against the 
Emperor Frederick II., no painter of any note 
appeared till Cimabue, who was bom in 1240, 
and Guido da Sienna something sooner. 

Gregory IX. oppos'd and excommunicated the 
Emperor Frederick II., who enter'd Italy and 
ravag'd Milan. Gregory tried to persuade the 
King of France, St. LouiSj to join him, and the 
Pope had also recourse to the Venetians who 
in eleven hundred and something had defeated 
the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa and his son 
Otho. Italy was divided into the Guelf and 
Gibeline factions — Umbria, Tus 3any, and Viterbo 
join'd the Emperor. The Pope by his prayers 
and the relicks induc'd the Eomans to oppose 
Frederick and thus defeated him. 

Cimabue, who was bom in 1240, when a boy 
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was always studying from some coarse paintings 
in fresco and mosaic, done by two Greek painters 
in Florence ; many of their pictures are in the 
gallery and many at Venice. Cimabue painted a 
Virgin for the Church of Santa Maria NoveUa, 
which Charles Count of Anjou, brother to St. 
Louis, and who was just crown'd "King of Sicily 
and Jerusalem, went to see at Cimabue's house 
near Florence, and he was attended by so great 
a crowd that it was call'd from thence " borgo 
allegri." This name remains, 1815. 

Andrea Taffi studied mosaic. Gaddo Gaddi 
and Marguaritoni followed Cimabue. 



Giotto was a disciple of Cimabue. Of him is 
told the story of L'O di Giotto, which was a 
circle he sent to Benedict XI. ; this Pope had 
desir'd to see some of his works, and Giotto sent 
this. Benedict had succeeded Boniface VIII. 
He did that great picture in St. Peter's which is 
copied in mosaic (the original now at the Capu- 
cins, where Guido's Archangel Michel is) — that 
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aisle is calPd Nave del Giotto. Dante visited 
him whilst at Padua. Cimabue took him from 
keeping sheep, 

Clement V. succeeded and was crown'd at 
Lyons, attended by the Kings of France, Eng- 
land, and Arragon ; afterwards he fix*d his Court 
at Avignon. Giotto went there, was highly 
honored by Clement, and on his return to 
Florence he met Dante at Ferrara — ^they became 
intimate friends, 

Robert, King of Naples, sent for Giotto to his 
Court, where he painted some pictures at Cas- 
teUo d*Ove, &c., and at Gaeta on his way back. 
He died in 1336, Florence paid him great 
honors. Petrarca celebrated him, and bequeathed 
in his wiU a picture of Giotto*s painting, as the 
most precious gift he had to give* 



Buonamico Buffahnacco, of whose friends Boc- 
cacio wrote entertaining stories (the friends were 
Bruno and Calandrino), told Bruno, who com- 
plained that he fail'd in the expression of his 
faces, to put a scroll in their mouths, so that 
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a conversation between tLem might be held; 
it is strange but Buffalmacco took the idea 
from having seen Cimabue paint some in this 
manner. 



Simon Memmi or rather Martini. — He painted 
Petrarca's picture and Laura's for Pandolfo 
Malatesta, a Koman. Petrarca wrote two sonnets 
in his praise. Petrarca about this time wrote 
his poem called Empia Babilonia, from the 
schism. 

Nicholas V., elected Pope by the faction of 
the Emperor Louis IV,, enemy to Pope John 
XXn. John XXn. dying, Benedict XI. suc- 
ceeded him in 1334, and Simon painted him, 
and aU the Sovereigns, Princes, Cardinals, and 
the celebrated people of that time, and amongst 
them Cimabue, Petrarca, and Laura. Petrarca 
was crown'd in the Capitol during the Pontifi- 
cate of Benedict XI. Simon died in 1345. His 
pictures have great merit. At Santa Maria 
Novella, in the Spanish chapel is a fine paint- 
ing of his. 
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Taddeodi Gaddo Gaddi, a disciple of Giotto, 
and Andrea Orcagna, who painted extravagant 
pictures of heaven and hell ; he placed Clement 
VI. with the happy, and his enemies, like Guada, 
inheU. He died in 1389. 

Giottino imitated Giotto. He painted the 
history of the Duke of Athens, who was expelled 
Florence. 

Spinello who painted Lucifer in so horrid a 
form that he dreamt that the devil reproach'd 
him for it ; he grew deranged from his terrors 
and his life was shortened by them. 

Several other painters might be named, Paolo 
TJccelli, chiefly because he was the first who 
studied perspective; he was sumam'd Uccelli 
from his excellence in painting birds. Dona- 
telli, who was a famous sculptor, discouraged 
him from painting, Paolo died in 1432. 



Masolino made great improvements in the art, 
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and Masaccio still greater; he died in 1443. 
Annibal Caro wrote his epitaph, which was a 
great panegyrick. Masaccio died aged 26 ; some 
of his works are at the Carmelites, and beauti- 
full, Cosmo protected him. 

Pinse, e la mia pitture al ver fii pari, 
L'atteggiai, Tavivai, le diede il moto, 
Le diede affitto, insegnio il buon roto 
A tutti gli altri, e da me solo imparl. 



After Gregory XI., who returned to Rome, 
Urban VI., Eugene, and Felix IV. all pretended 
to the Papal crown, but in 1449 Charles Vil. 
of France having caused a council to be held at 
Lyons, he and the Emperor prevail'd on Felix 
who had deposed Eugene, to resign in favor of 
Nicholas V. This Pope was a good man and a 
great protector of the arts and sciences. He 
employed Pietro Francesca to paint at the Vati- 
can, and afterwards when Raphael painted there 
for Julius n. he preserved Francesca*s portraits 
of Charles VII., &c. The copies of these por- 
traits came to Julio Romano, Raphael's disciple. 

T 
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Era Jean Angelic da Frisole. — He painted in 
Cosmo's time. His chief picture was one of the 
Emperor Frederick HI., whose marriage with 
Eleanor of Portugal was bless'd by the Pope. 
In a picture of the life of Christ, he painted the 
Pope, Emperor, and several others. He died in 
1455. 



All these painters had hitherto painted in 
fresco or in distemper. Oil colours were un- 
known to them, and when their pictures grew 
dirty they knew not how to clean them without 
spoiling them, or to move them without danger. 

Jean de Bruges, who was also call'd John Von 
Eyck, a Flemish painter, bom in 1370, and a 
tolerable chymist, after many experiments, tried 
mixing his colours with oil and succeeded, in 1410, 
to his great joy. He sent a picture thus painted 
to Alphonso I., King of Naples. Antonello de 
Messina coming on business to Naples heard the 
fame of this picture. Struck with the beauty 
of the colours, he left everything and went to 
Bruges, where, having gained the friendship of 
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Jean de Bruges, lie learned of him his secret. 
After Jean de Bruges' death, Antonello returned 
to Sicily, and from thence to Venice, where 
Dominique, the Venetian, made a friendship with 
him, and learned of him his art. Antonello died, 
loved, honored and regretted by all, and revered 
for the great secret which he had left to them. 

Two curious pictures of John Von Eyck's are 
in the Duke of Devonshire's collection ; one at 
Devonshire House, of which it is said in the 
catalogue that it was a picture painted for the 
Duke of Bedford, Regent of France, and sent 
by him as a valuable gift to Henry V. It came 
into the Howard family, I think, and from 
thence into the second Duke of Devonshire's 
possession. The other picture is at Chiswick 
with its date, and is the Clifford family, but 
painted as the Holy Family. 



I 



Andrea del Castagna. — ^He was the first Flo- 
rentine who painted in oil. He leam'd the art 
of Dominique, the Venetian ; but jealous of the 
esteem which the Florentines show'd to Domi- 
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nique he stabb'd him one night whilst he was 
playing on the guitar in the streets of Florence. 
We saw at Venice a picture representing this 
horrid fact, 1815. Alone now possess'd of the 
art of oil colours, Andrea painted in 1478 a 
picture of the conjuration against the Medicis, 
which event was in 1478 ; it is call'd " conjura- 
zione dei Pazzi," The Pazzis, head of the Gibe- 
line faction, conspired against Lorenzo and 
Julius Medici, the sons of Pietro and grandsons 
of Cosmo Medici. Pope Sixtus IV, was against 
the Medicis. 

Pisanello, a cotemporary, but excelled in hi& 
medals. 

Gentil Fabriano. 

Giacomo Bellini, but he flourished with Domi- 
nique who was stabb'd by Andrea del Castagna. 



Jean and Gentil Bellini, sons to Giacomo Bel- 
lini, and who surpassed their father by much. 
The Venetians chose them to paint the actions 
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of their Eepublick in the great council room. 
The subject was to be what pass'd at Venice 
when the Pope Alexander m. came and im- 
plored their protection against Frederick Bar- 
barossa. Alexander m. succeeded, 1 159, Adrian 
IV., Victor Vn. ; Pascal IH. and Calixtus IH. 
disputed the throne with Alexander lEL Fre- 
derick Barbarossa conquered Milan and raz'd 
it to the ground. Alexander m. had fled to 
France, to Sicily, then to Rome, and now retir'd 
to Venice and was conceal'd in a convent. The 
Venetians took his part, and declared war against 
the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, who sent his 
son Otho with a fleet against them. Otho was 
defeated and made prisoner — ^the Emperor makes 
peace. Gentil Bellini painted several large pic- 
tures of these events : amongst the best was the 
naval combat; in another the Pope gives the 
Doge the golden ring to wed the Adriatic, 
which has since pass'd into a custom for all the 
Doges, and is celebrated with great pomp; but 
this antient republick and its customs is now 
destroyed by Bonaparte. 
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Jean Bellini. — He painted, and Vivarino was 
join'd with him. Jean painted Alexander lEL's 
return to Eome, attended by the Doge and the 
Emperor in 1175. 

Mahomet, Emperor of Constantinople, having 
seen some pictures of Jean Bellini which the 
Venetian ambassador had in his possession, could 
scarcely believe that a human being had painted 
them, and he begg'd that he would come to his 
Court ; but Jean Bellini being too old, he sent 
Gentil Bellini, who was magnificently rewarded 
by Mahomet. Jean Bellini died at Venice, 1501, 
aged 80. 

In the King of France's cabinet are some pic- 
tures of the Bellinis, and one of them is a 
Christ by Jean BeUini,* In the Aldobrandini 
Vigne is a Bacchante by Jean Bellini, begun for 
Alphonso, Duke of Ferrara. He died without 
finishing it, and Titian painted to it a beautifdll 
landscape. 

About this time were establish'd the Venetian 

* This picture is now at Cammuccini's house and beauti- 
fuU— 1819. 
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and the Eoman, and Florentine schools, pro- 
tected by Lorenzo de' Medici. 

Cosmo Eoselli, employed by Sixtus IV. Not 
excelling in expression, he painted in azure and 
gold, which pleas'd the Pope. He died in 1484. 

Dominique Ghirlandi. — He had for disciple 
Michael Angelo which was his greatest fame. 
Michael Angelo lived in Lorenzo's palace. Domi- 
nique Ghirlandi died 1493. His pictures have 
great truth ; many in Santa Maria Novella. 

Andrea Verochio was the first who took casts 
from the face after death. His disciples were 
Pietro Perugino and Leonardo da Vinci. This 
last so surpass'd his master in an angel which 
he painted in the same picture, that Andrea 
never painted more. 



Fra Filippo Lippi, a scholar of Masaccio. — 
This painter was released by the Moors from 
their admiration of the portrait he drew of his 
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master : he was captur'd in a pleasure boat off 
Ancona. A beautifall picture of his at Palazzo 
Pitti, and at the Florence Gallery, 1815. 

Filippo Lippi was son to the friar. He painted 
for Mathias Corvinus, King of Hungary, a very 
famous prince. Filippo died at Florence, 1505. 

Lorenzo de' Medici, that great protector of 
the arts, died . 492, aged only 42. 

Pinturuchio painted the history of Pius II., 
call'd Eneas Sylvius, who died in 1464 : he was 
a great man. The great merit of these pictui'es 
was the strong likeness preserved in them of 
so many celebrated persons. Pinturuchio first 
painted corridors with landscapes, &c. Alex- 
ander VI. employed him to paint the garden 
apartment at the Vatican, where amongst other 
portraits was Julia Famese as the Virgin, and 
the Pope, Alexander VI., adoring her. Pin- 
turuchio died in 1513, aged 59, of sorrow for 
having miss'd profiting of a sum of money found 
by chance. 
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Titian said to be bom in 1480, and Raphael 
in 1483. 

Francesco Francia. — He painted first in enamel 
and then engraved for medals. He also painted, 
and hearing perpetuaUj of Raphael's fame and 
excellence, he wish'd to quit Bologna to visit 
him at Eome ; they us'd to write to each other, 
and Raphael, full of confidence, sent him his St. 
Cecilia, begging that he would place the picture 
in a good light in the church. Francesco open'd 
the case, took out the picture, but remain'd so 
astonish'd at its beauty, that seeing he never 
could hope to do anything to compare to it, he 
had it convey'd to St. Jean's Church, gave up 
painting, took to his bed, and died in 1518, 
aged 68. 

Pietro Perugino. — He was superior to his 

brother Verochio, but his chief merit was that 

Raphael was his scholar. (There are, however, 

I think, beautifoU pictures of Pietro Perugino, 

tho' in that early stiff design. — B. D.) Pietro 

Perugino died in 1524, aged 78. 

u 
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Francesco Turbido. — ^He was call'd the Moor: 
he did good portraits. 

Lucco Signorelli. — ^He painted something in 
the Sixtus Quintus Chapel. 



Leonardo da Vinci. — He was bom in 1445, 
and he excell'd abnost in everything. Nature 
gave him beauty, genius, strength. He studied 
anatomy, mathematicks, sculpture, architecture, 
and painting. He was loved and admired by 
all who knew him. Louis Sforza, Duke of Milan, 
was both his protector and friend ; and it was 
in the arms of Francis I. that he died. They 
preserve and show at Milan a book fall of his 
drawings for different machines to raise water, 
make canals, &c. He us'd to make anatomical 
figures of wonderftdl ingenuity. His paintings 
are beautifull: the Cana and Lisa del G-iocondo, 
a beautifull woman, wife to a blacksmith and mis- 
tress to Francis L, are among the very best. 
Leonardo established an academy at Milan, but 
which was dispersed after the Duke of Milan was 
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made prisoner and carried to France in 1500. 
Leonardo was chosen to paint the councH- 
chamber at Florence in 1501 ; he was then 60 
years of age. Raphael was only 20, and so eager 
to see this Leonardo whose fame was great in aU 
Italy, that he came to see him. He was delighted 
with his works and changed his own manner ; 
he quitted Perugino's style, imitated and sur- 
passed even Leonardo da Vinci. 

Michael Angelo was then only 29 years old. 
He was jealous of Leonardo. Both were chosen 
to paint the council-chamber at Florence. Leo- 
nardo stayed at Florence till 1513, then went 
to Rome to pay homage to Leo X. Michael 
Angelo followed to Rome, and continued his 
jealousy and hatred, so that Leonardo being 
invited by Francis I. to go to Paris, he set 
out tho' he was then 70. He liv'd five years 
longer, and Francis in coming to see him in his 
iUness, held him in his arms as this great artist 
expir'd. 

Giorgione. — He was bom in 1478. He imi- 
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tated and surpass'd J. Bellini. He painted por- 
traits admirably, that of Gaston de Foix, Due 
de Nemours, amongst the best. He died, aged 
only 39, in 1611, leaving two famous scholars, 
Sebastiani of Venice, caU'd Fratel del Piombo, 
and, far more famous, Titian. Giorgione, Titian, 
and Correggio are the great painters of the Lom- 
bardy School. 

Correggio died young — only 40 — and painted 
slow, so that there are fewer of his pictures. 
He died about 1513. He painted the cupola at 
Parma, and several paintings of his in fresco 
are most beautifoU. His most famous pictures 
are, I think, the Notte di Coreggio, the Holy 
Family, which us'd to be at Parma, the mar- 
riage of St. Catherine, and Venus teaching 
Cupid to read. 

Baccio, or Fra Bartolomeo, a scholar of Cosmo 
Boselli. He imitated Leonardo da Vinci. He 
seldom painted naked figures, as he painted better 
than he drew. Bartolomeo was a friend of Father 
Savonarola who preached against immodest paint- 
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ings and songs. Baccio, in consequence, burnt 
all his ; so did another painter, Lorenzo Credi, 
and some others, who, in derision, were caU'd 
the weepers. Savonarola was burnt on a false 
accusation, in 1498. Baccio and fifty followers 
defended him in his convent to the last, but were 
defeated. Baccio made a vow to take the Domi- 
nican habit, and was afterwards call'd Fra Barto- 
lomeo. He painted a famous St. Sebastian, which 
Louis Xn. of France bought. He was a friend 
of Raphaers, but died young, aged 48, in 1517. 



Pietro de Cosimo, third scholar of Eoselli's. 
Hi^ taste was extravagant : he painted aU sorts 
of Bacchanals, triumphs, masquerades, &c. A 
famous one at Florence of Death ; it was a skele- 
ton singing 

Dolor, pianto, e penitenza, &c. 

It excited great horror. Some thought that it 
only meant that the Medici, who were forced, in 
1497, to leave Florence, should return to it, for 
the words were — 



. 
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« 

Morte siain, come vedete, 
Cosi morte, vedrem' voi, 
Fummo gia, come voi siete, 
Voi sarete, come noi, &c., 

and, in 1512, John, Cardinal Medici, re-entered 

Florence. Pietro Cosimo died, aged 80, in 1521, 

and his best scholar was Andrea del Sarto. 

A picture of Guido da Sienna bears the date 
of 1221 ; it is in the church of St. Domenico at 
Sienna. 

Antonio Pollajuolo attended to drawing the 
human figure, and acquired a knowledge of the 
muscles, form, &c., so necessary to painting. 
He painted Hercules and Antseus for Lorenzo 
de' Medici. His most celebrated work is the 
death of St. Sebastian, in the chapel of the 
Pucci family at Florence — ^the saint a portrait 
of Gino Capponi. 

The Duke of Mantua invited Titian to his 
capital, where he painted his portrait, that of his 
brother the Cardinal, and in a hall the twelve 
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Emperors, at the bottom of which Julio Romano 
afterwards painted some of the facts recorded in 
their history; and mentioning afterwards the 
places which contain the remaining pictures of 
Titian, Dargainville says, page 217, "in the 
Palais Eoyal at Paris, D'Orleans, the Emperors 
Otho, Vitellius, Vespasianus," &c. 



Lorenzo intreated Ghirlandi, that if he had 

any scholar who had talent for sculpture that 

he would send him to study the antique statues 

and busts in his garden of San Marco, in order to 

correct the bad taste of the times. Ghirlandajo 
selected Michael Angelo Buonarotti and Fran- 
cesco Gramacci. Michael Angelo found there, on 

his first visit, his future adversary, Torrigiano, 

studying there and modelling figures in clay. He 

began doing the same : he did a head of a fawn 

and brought it to Lorenzo ; Lorenzo makes some 

criticism, but praises the work ; Michael Angelo 

corrects it. Lorenzo takes him into his palace, 
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provides for his father, and treats the young 
artist with great kindness. The head of the 
fawn is kept in the Medicean Gullery. 

Gramacci was employed by Lorenzo in the de- 
coration of the games which he gave to the Flo- 
rentines. 

Albert Durer and Lucas Leyden, in Germany, 
were the early engravers. 

Lorenzo de' Medici revives the art of engraving 
on gems and precious stones. On his favorite 
gems in some part of the stone his name was 
thus expressed — Laur. Med. 

The entry of Noah and his family in the 
Ark, on a cameo in onyx of different colours, 
had this miark. 

A Diomed with the Palladium, on a large oval 
cameo, and the same mark — Laur. Med. 

Dsedalus fixing on the wing of Icarus — ^the in- 
scription on the pedestal. 

The celebrated gem of Apollo and Marzus, the 
same mark. 

Li the Pontificate of Martin V. and Paul 11., 
Giovanni delle Comiuole, so call'd from his en- 
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gravings on cornelians. He studied in Lorenzo's 
museum. His portrait of Savonarola, who was 
then in all his popularity, was the admiration 
of aU Italy. A Milanese, call'd Domenico de 
Camei, engraved a likeness of Ludovico Sforzi 
in a large onyx considered as beautifdll. 

When Cosmo was in banishment at Venice, 
about 1430, he employed Michellozzo Michelezzi, 
a Florentine, who had followed or resorted to him 
during his stay in that town, in making models 
and drawings of the most remarkable buildings 
at Venice, and also in forming a library in the 
monastery of St. George, which he enrich'd with 
many valuable manuscripts, and left as an honor- 
able monument of his gratitude. Michellozzo 
Michellezzi was both a sculptor and an architect, 
and employed affcerwards by Cosmo, in Florence. 
It was from his designs that he built his house, 
now caU'd Palazzo Eiccardi. Brunelleschi had 
given him a design for a palace, but Cosmo 
thought it too magnificent, and that it might 
excite jealousy. 

Cicero accuses Verres of having plundered 
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Sicily of aU the fine statues, gems, medals, &c. 
He particularises several: a marble statue of 
Cupid by Praxiteles, a Hercules in bronze by 
Myron, two Canejpliora female figures bearing 
on the head implements of sacrifice by Poly- 
cletes, a celebrated statue of Diana carried 
away by the Carthaginians was returned to 
Segenta by Scipio AMcanus ; also he restored 
to them one of Mercury, &c. 



SCULPTUEE. 



The art of Sculpture originated in the East 5 
that is to say, as its first use was to represent 
the Deity, it is traced to the earliest nations. 

The Egyptians, therefore, in their first anl 
rude style are traced as sculptors very far back. 

Colonies of Phoenicians and Pelasgians, origin- 
ally from Asia, settled in Greece and on the coast 
of Italy: and the Grecian style of workmanship 
exhibited by the Tyrrhenians or Etruscans has 
given rise to the boast of Etruria having pre- 
ceded Greece in the arts. 

The Grecians, like the Egyptians, began by 
uncouth representations of the Deity — no ad ion, 
strait drapery, which constitutes the first style. 
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Daedalus attempted giving action, wliicli gave 
their second style, and occasion'd the fable of 
Daedalus. 

CaUimachns, and Myron are mentioned as 
early names of sculptors ; but the great epocha 
of sculptors was about the time of Pericles,* 
when Phidias gave strength and expression. 
Amongst his scholars are named Policlotus, 
Scopus, author of Metes and Ctesilaus, who 
made a dying man, celebrated by Pliny. 

What works of Phidias remain ? Phidias, the 
Athenian sculptor, lived about 498 years before 
Christ, made a Minerva in competion with Alca- 
menes, which had been muchadmir'd till Phidias* 
statue was seen in its proper place. The Persians 
brought a block of marble for a trophy to be 
made of it. Phidias, after the battle of Mara- 
thon, made out of it a Numenesis. Some time 
after being disgrac'd at Athens, he retir'd to 

Elis, and there made the famous statue of the 
Olympian Jove, one of the wonders of the world. 

* Pericles, a famous Athenian, who governed with kingly 
power and was very victorious, since he rais'd trophies for 
victories. He was a scholar of Zeno and Anaxagoras, cotempo- 
rary with Sophocles and the luver of Aspasia. 
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Pliny fixes Praxiteles in the 114tli Olympiad, 
when peace was restored to Greece, by their con- 
senting to submit to the power of Alexander. 
This celebrated sculptor lived 364 years before 
Christ. He made a famous Venus for the tem- 
ple at Cnidus ; Nicomedes oflter'd the Cnidians 
to remit their tribute if they would give up this 
statue, but they refused. Nicomedes was King 
of Bithynia. 

Phryne was a famous courtezan who ofFer'd 
to rebuild the walls of Thebes at her expense. 
She was mistress to Praxiteles, and to find out 
his best works told him his house was on fire. 
Save, he said, the satyr and Cupid. 

Praxiteles and Lysippus alone allow'd by 
Alexander to make statues of him: Apelles, 
Protogenes, Apollodorus, and Zeuxis to paint 
him. 

The exact date of Lysippus is not known, nor 
of Agesander, Polydorus, and Athenodorus of 
the island of Rhodes, authors of the Laocoon. 

Apelles, the great painter, liv'd in the time 
of Alexander. After his death, the arts declin'd 
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in Greece, and flourished under the Ptolemys in 
Egypt. 

The disturbances in Greece lasted till the 145th 
Olympiad, when Flaminius restored peace to that 
country ; then the arts revived, and we know the 
names of CalKstratus, Atheneus Poleites, author 
of the Hermaphrodite, ApoUonius, an Athenian, 
author of the Jason ; but the arts again declined 
by the peace ceasing, and by the Romans despoil- 
ing the cities of Greece, and carrying the works 
of art to Rome. The same happened in Asia 
and Egypt. Sylla despoil'd the temple of 
Delphos Apollo, that of Esculapius in Elidaurus, 
and of Jupiter in Elis. 

Some good Grecian artists were employed in 
Eome in the latter part of the Republick, as is 
seen by the Dacian Kings and by Pompey's statue. 

The Cesars encouraged the arts and artists. 
Dioscorides and Solinus engrave Augustus Cesar, 
but painting indifferent. 

The Apollo and Venus of Medecis of unknown 
authors. 

Caligula and Nero robb'd Greece. Nero took 
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500 statues from the temple of Apollo at Del- 
phos. Adrian and Trajan admire fine statues 
and Egyptian taste. 

ApoUodorus, architect, and Car authors 

of Trajan's forum. Adrian erected statues to all 
his friends, and improved the temple of Olympian 
Jove at Athens. The Antonines, especially Mar- 
cus Antoninus, were the last encouragers of the 
arts. Marcus Aurelius' statue very good. The 
Antonines began with M. Antoninus and finished 
with Lucius Varres. Bad taste under Septimus 
Severus ; a little reviv'd under Constantine ; 
but civil wars began and the bassi tempi, 

Scopus supposed author of Niobe. 

Appolonius Isaurus, author of Torso Famese. 

Sculpture revived a little under Nicolo and 
Giovanni Pisano, who profited by the hunt of 
Meleager, a basso relievo in the Campo Santo at 
Pisa; and afterwards under Brunellesco,Ghibarti, 
Donatello, Michael Angelo, Buonarotti, Bandi- 
nello, John di Bologna, &c. 

Palladio in architecture; Brunellesco and 
MichellozzoMichelezzi were also good architects. 
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